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A CRISIS IN CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGY. 


THE Independent of September 28, 1882, remarks concerning 
two councils of Congregationalist ministers and laymen which 
were held on the 20th of September, “that not for Congrega- 
tionalists alone were the two councils of great interest and im- 
portance which decided ohce more, by votes nearly or quite 
unanimous, that in the Congregational churches, at least, the 
evangelical faith is still at liberty to adapt itself to the intelligent 
reason of the age.” The general interest manifested by the 
public at large in certain events which preceded these councils,. 
and in their issue, justifies this remark, and furnishes a sufficient 
reason for the notice we take of them in this article, as well as. 
for the title we have given it. We derive our information re- 
specting the councils from the reports of the two newspapers,. 
the Christian Union and the /udependent. 

One of these councils was held at New Haven for the instal- 
lation of the Rev. Dr. Smyth, the other at Quincy, IIL, for the 
installation of the Rev. Mr. Thayer, and, as the /nudependent ob- 
serves, the cases considered and decided were so much alike 
“that their stories could be told almost in the same words.” 
We may confine our attention, therefore, to the New Haven 
council, merely premising that its decision, which may be taken: 
as representing the present theological attitude of Congrega- 
tionalism in New England, is made by the action of the council 
of Quincy to fairly represent, also, the attitude of the same de- 
nomination in the Western States. 

Copyright. Rev. I. T. Hecxer. 1882. 
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The case of the gentleman who was approved and installed 
as pastor of the Centre Church at New Haven has awakened an 
unusual interest from the fact that he had been selected by the 
faculty and trustees of the Andover Seminary to fill the chair of 
theology in that institution, but rejected by the Board of Visi- 
tors as unsound in doctrine. His own statement of his belief 
and his theological opinions, and the judgment of such a respec- 
table body as the New Haven council upon them, are therefore 
of importance to all who are desirous of knowing what the new 
departure really is and whither it tends, whatever may be the 
motive of their curiosity. 

There is a very general notion or impression that a large 
body of Protestant clergymen and teachers have floated away 
from what is called the ancient orthodoxy towards universal 
doubt and negation of any form of positive and objective Chris- 
tianity, and that the most intelligent and learned among them, 
the best scholars and the most original thinkers, are generally 
found to take a part, often a leading and bold part, in this move- 
ment. This is partially, but only partially, correct. Some per- 
sons who sympathize with, and others who detest, the sceptical 
and destructive movement which, undoubtedly, is working and 
threatening great mischief at the present, in our opinion exag- 
gerate its extent and power, and forebode a devastation and 
ruin in the age which is drawing near which we cannot see any 
certain reason for apprehending. On the contrary, there seem 
to be signs that, within the bounds of Christendom, the ten- 
dency toward the negation of natural religion and the principles 
of sound rational philosophy, and, among those who hold by 
natural religion, the tendency toward the negation of superna- 
tural religion, are diminishing in force. There is reason to hope 
that the current of events in human history is, on the whole, 
moving toward a regeneration of society within the bounds of 
external Christendom, and a general triumph of Christianity 
beyond its present external limits. Holding this opinion, we 
must consequently rejoice in all efforts made to resist doubt and 
negation of either natural or supernatural religion, and deplore 
any lessening of religious belief and conviction in respect to 
what we hold to be sound and true philosophy or theology. 
This is especially the case in regard to the great centres of in- 
struction and influence where the studious youth are educated. 
In this view, if we regarded the action at Andover and New 
Haven in the case of Dr. Smyth as signifying a new departure in 
the direction of anti-supernatural and rationalistic philosophy, 
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tending to aid the powers at work to weaken and undermine 
Christianity, we should look on it as deplorable. That it indi- 
cates a departure, not indeed now first begun, yet nevertheless 
receiving a new impulse and moral force from what has taken 
place in this case and in the similar one of Mr. Thayer, is unde- 
niable. The departure is, however, from the old theology of the 
Calvinistic confessions, which is not necessarily the same thing 
as a departure from the more ancient theology of the creeds of 
universal Christendom. Whether it really is so or not must be 
determined by examining what the novelty actually is, since it 
may be that it is a novelty only relatively to something which 
is old in the sense of being antiquated though not very ancient. 
The Independent considers that “the positions taken are tho- 
roughly evangelical and in a large view are healthily conserva- 
tive. There is nothing anti-evangelical in them, nothing but is in 
profound harmony with evangelical faith.” It says also of the 
decision of the New Haven council that “it is only one more 
declaration that faith may think’’—an expression perhaps bor- 
rowed from St. Anselm’s famous phrase, Fides guerens intellectum. 
The New York Zimes, a conservative sort of journal, in its issue 
of October 1 looks on the views of Messrs. Smyth and Thayer 
as being substantially a return from some hasty positions taken 
up by the Reformers, towards historical Christianity, accom- 
panied by an effort at rational explanation of doctrines and a 
conciliation of the same with modern science, throwing out a 
caveat against any supposed aid or comfort to be derived there- 
from by “ mere ecclesiasticism.” 

The aspect in which the whole case seems to be generally 
viewed is, then, that the two councils and their concurrents 
wish to be regarded as adhering to that which is commonly un- 
derstood to be Protestant orthodoxy, also called evangelical 
doctrine, as differing from Unitarianism, rationalism, and all 
that kind, and also from so-called ecclesiasticism. Yet they do 
not allow that liberty of thought can be subjected to the formulas 
and confessions which churches have adopted, as to a final and 
absolute authority. 

This is vague enough, certainly. Still, it is not so totally 
indefinite but that we can use it for a definite result. We leave 
aside “ecclesiasticism” as irrelevant to our purpose, which is 
to draw a dividing line between rationalists and supernaturalists, 
for the purpose of seeing to which class Dr. Smyth and his 
supporters must be assigned. It is not easy to do this with 
mathematical accuracy, and we do not wish to enter into any 
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long and nice discussion. Let it suffice to say that one who 
believes in Christianity as a supernatural religion must at least 
acknowledge that Jesus Christ possessed a superhuman wisdom, 
holiness, and power; that he revealed with divine authority sav- 
ing truth to mankind, and opened a more sure and perfect way 
than any which men could discover by their unaided natural 
powers for the attainment of the highest good. One who is 
not convinced of at least as much as this may call himself a 
Christian, but only in the sense in which a philosopher may call 
himself a Platonist or an Aristotelian. For him Jesus Christ 
stands on the same level with Zoroaster, Gautama, and other 
sages; the Jewish and Christian Scriptures are only documents 
of ancient literature; historic Christianity is an object of 
curious interest, like the religion of Egypt or India. And al- 
though he may venerate Jesus Christ as the best and greatest 
of men, and regard Christianity as the highest development in 
the intellectual and moral order which human nature has yet 
put forth, he must, nevertheless, assert the liberty and power 
of reason to transcend any or all of the doctrinal and ethical 
teachings of Christ or the apostles, of any or all forms of theo- 
logy and philosophy which profess to be based on or subordi- 
nated to these teachings. 

On the other hand, one who does hold the elementary prin- 
ciple of Christian supernaturalism must regard the Christian 
religion as something objectively and positively true, obligatory, 
and permanent. He must look to Jesus Christ as a divine 
teacher, and to divine revelation as giving the law of belief and 
morals. The rationalist examines Christianity merely to find 
out what it is, without any intention of subjecting his mind and 
will to its authority, except so far as his own individual reason is 
convinced that it proposes what is true and prescribes what is 
good. Thesupernaturalist inquires what is the genuine and pure 
Christianity as a religion revealed by God, that he may believe 
what it teaches on faith in the divine omniscience and veracity, 
and obey what it prescribes as the commandment or counsel of 
the Sovereign Creator and Lord of the world. 

Plainly enough, the position that God has chosen to instruct 
and direct the human race in the way of salvation by a super- 
natural providence and a supernatural revelation, Jesus Christ 
being the Mediator, demands the recognition of some inchoate 
and preparatory religion preceding the final and complete pro- 
mulgation of Christianity through Christ in person, and coeval 
with the creation of man. It is equally plain that the promul- 
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gation of the revealed religion of God by Jesus Christ must be 
manifested. as a clear and intelligible fact, standing in a plain, 
consecutive relation to all foregoing facts in the history of God’s 
dealings with men, and with all the following course of religious 
history to the end of time. A believer in the supernatural cha- 
racter of the Christian religion is, therefore, necessarily directed 
by his dominant idea to look into the authentic historical records 
of revealed religion as an original and permanent fact, whether 
they belong to the period before or to the one after the advent 
of Christ. The revelation in itself must be, as given by God, an 
intelligible fact; and, as received by men, it must manifest itself 
as something truly understood and practised in such a way as 
to exhibit an effect corresponding to God's intention in giving it. 
In a word, God, giving a revelation, must have adopted some 
method of making it certainly and permanently knowable, that 
it may be believed; and it must have been known and believed 
by some portion of mankind from the beginning of the world 
until the present time. The Faith, as truth revealed, must have 
its authentic records, documents, monuments, media of tradition, 
increase so long:as revelation is incomplete, preservation after 
being completed; and, as truth believed, it must have also its 
verifiable and credible history. An intelligent and instructed 
believer in Christianity as a supernatural religion must, there- 
fore, look to the authentic source of knowledge concerning the 
truth really revealed, and to the history of his spiritual ancestry 
for information concerning what has been, from time immemo- 
rial, actually believed as this.revealed truth; in order that he 
may learn what Christianity really is in its genuine essence and 
nature, what are its doctrinal teachings and moral precepts, 
whether such as were already promulgated before Christ came 
or first proclaimed by him and his apostles. 

It would be absurd to suppose that no common consent 
whatever respecting the truths revealed, or in respect to the 
actual belief of those who originally received the revelation, 
should be produced among those who believe that such a revela- 
tion was really made through Moses and the prophets ; by Jesus 
Christ and through the apostles; and actually believed by a 
great number of those who received it. There are documents 
universally acknowledged by believers in supernatural Chris- 
tianity as authentically teaching the word of God and containing 
genuine historical records; and besides the books of sacred and 
canonical Scripture, there are numerous documents and monu- 
ments universally acknowledged to be trustworthy testimonies 
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of the history of religion. The possibility of honestly misunder- 
standing these documents in a manner even apparently reasonable 
cannot be one which is unlimited. Even the possibility of disin- 
genuous misrepresentation which is at all plausible must have its 
limits. What Moses and the prophets actually taught and the 
Jews believed, what Christ and the apostles actually taught and 
what was believed on their authority by the genuine apostolic 
church in the earliest age of the historical Christian religion, 
are facts, in reality, and in sufficient historical records. These 
facts, being cognizable, cannot wholly fail of general recognition. 
And, consequently, we must expect to find an agreement in 
some things respecting revealed truths among all those who in 
any reasonable way believe in supernatural Christianity ; and also 
a strong corroborating judgment, on the part of those who do not 
so believe, that those who do are logically bound either to assent 
to certain doctrines or to come over to the side of rationalism. 

As the doctrine of Monotheism and the doctrine of the Mes- 
siah were two primary, undeniable parts of the Mosaic revela- 
tion, the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation were the 
grand primary truths of the Christian creed, promulgated and 
professed in the beginning of Christianity. That the Son of 
God became man is the grand, supernatural fact which is the 
one object of Christian belief next to the belief of the One God 
in Three Persons. This is confessed by an overwhelming majo- 
rity of professed Christians; it is in all the ancient creeds and 
in the symbols of the great Protestant ecclesiastical societies. 
Those who reject it, if not avowed rationalists at first, generally 
become such in time by an imperative logical necessity. ‘ More- 
over, those Protestants who are commonly known as orthodox, 
and specifically such as appropriate the distinctive name of 
Evangelical, generally profess a belief in some sort of a state of 
original sin in which all men are so placed in relation to God 
and their final destiny that they need to be regenerated by di- 
vine grace, to be reconciled to God as well as forgiven their 
actual sins through the redemption wrought by the Incarnate 
Son of God on the cross, and that in this way alone they can 
attain everlasting salvation. Hence the great need of a divine 
revelation, making known the truths and the way of salvation, 
and hence it is that faith in Jesus Christ, the Saviour of men, 
either explicit or implicit, is set forth as the root and ground of 
all justification, the initial principle of all sanctification. It is 
needless to say that all this is in perfect agreement with Catho- 
lic doctrine. 
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Without attempting to define exactly how much of this one 
must hold in order to be classed among believers in Christianity 
as a supernatural religion, it is plain that those who substantially 
confess it as their religious belief must be so classed. And this 
settles the question regarding Dr. Smyth and Mr. Thayer, and 
the position taken by the councils of New Haven and Quincy. 
Wether they have departed more or less from the original 
Protestant confessions, and whether they have receded further 
than their ancestors from the standard of ancient Christian or- 
thodoxy or have drawn nearer to it, they have not crossed the 
line into anti-supernatural rationalism. 

The Divinity College of Yale University, it is well known, 
was the first and is now one of the chief seats of a New School of 
theology which has been looked down upon by Andover and 
Princeton and the Old School as heterodox. As a bulwark of 
the old system of doctrines the seminary now established at 
Hartford was founded, and first located at East Windsor, Conn. 
The New School has, within the last forty years, so far pre- 
vailed among Congregationalists and Presbyterians, and the Old 
School has moderated so much its former warmth of opposition, 
that New Haven may be considered as now enjoying the reputa- 
tion of orthodoxy, and there are none who are more esteemed 
in America and Europe by the numerous body represented in the 
“Evangelical Alliance” than some of the gentlemen of Yale 
College who were members of the New Haven council. The 
great doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation were not 
points of dispute in this controversy between the two schools. 
And as the council manifested no anxiety about Dr. Smyth’s 
belief in these doctrines, it is fair to conclude that there is no 
new departure here. Indeed, Dr. Smyth explicitly states his 
belief “in one God, existing in three eternal distinctions of be- 
ing,” by which we understand him to mean the Three Equal 
Persons ; and in “ Jesus the Christ, who is himself God's real and 
final self-revelation, the Word made flesh,’ which we understand 
to mean that the Word, who is the Son of God and truly God, 
became truly man by assuming human nature into a union with 
the divine nature in his own person. He believes that God 
“graciously selected one nation, and trained it by a particular 
superintendence, in order that it might be the bearer of a spe- 
cial divine revelation to the world; that this progressive work of 
divine revelation through the history of the chosen people from 
the first looked forward toward, and at last culminated in, Jesus 
the Christ; that Jesus Christ himself is the final and infallible 
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authority of faith and practice. I believe (he says) that the Sa- 
cred Scriptures are in part the record and interpretation, in 
part the contents, of the revelation which is fulfilled in Christ. 
The Bible as a whole, and as the Scriptures are fulfilled in 
Christ, I accept as a supreme and authoritative written rule or 
canon of faith and practice.’’ In the course of his examination 
Dr. Smyth said: “ There is an element in the Bible that I am 
utterly unable to explain, except as I assign it to a supernatural 
cause and a special divine superintendence of it and of the in- 
dividuals who made the history. I distinguish the Scriptures 
from other writings in the fact that they contain, in my judg- 
ment and rational conviction, a special revelation from God.” 

“Do you place any greater reliance in the evangelical records 
than in the testimonies of other witnesses?” “ Certainly.” 

“On what ground?” “On the ground of being specially 
chosen by Jesus, and that the records, as contained in the Gos- 
pels, are trustworthy reports of that revelation.” ‘ You speak 
of revelation as being complete in Christ. Do we understand 
you to say that the disciples added nothing?”” “They added no- 
thing to what God in his personal revelation gave them. They 
may have added, and did add, to what he said.” “And these 
additions are authoritative?”’ “ Yes, sir. Christ himself is the 
revelation, God being the supreme and final authority.” ‘Do 
you hold the Scriptures as they are given to us as a certain and 
infallible rule and guide of faith in life?” ‘The Scriptures as a 
whole I do, and as fulfilled in Jesus Christ.” “The Scriptures 
are not the Scriptures except as a whole?” “I should wish 
carefully to make that distinction.” ‘ What of the inspiration 
of a Paul ora John? Do you make a distinction between that 
and the inspiration of Baxter or Bunyan?” “In the first place, 
the difference in their historical positions, their relation to Je- 
sus, the inspiration they have, in a special manner, arising from 
their historical relation to Jesus himself, a special position and a 
special commission, gave them an authority which no other man 
has.” 

Dr. Smyth further professes: “I believe that, besides the 
written canon of faith, we have as a secondary source and aid 
the Christian tradition, or the continuity and progressive devel- 
opment of the faith in the mind of the church through the Spirit 
of Christ.” 

“Finally, and in general, I accept as marking my spiritual 
ancestry the historic creeds of the Church (and of this church, of 
course), and in that line of descent I am not ashamed to stand. 
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Holding, however, my inherited beliefs in the responsibilities of 
Christian liberty, subject always to correction and expansion, 
praying ever for the teachable spirit, and hoping that in the true 
spirit of theological science I may keep the faith of the Christian 
ages, and in the love of whatsoever things are true, in the unity of 
the Spirit with all honest thinkers, I would press forward toward 
the final orthodoxy of the kingdom of God.” 

Dr. Smyth distinctly expresses his belief that all men are sin- 
ners, needing divine redemption and renewal, and in the vica- 
rious satisfaction and atonement made by Jesus Christ. He de- 
fines the church to be “the continuous manifestation of the life 
of Jesus Christ in the world as a reorganizing God.” “ Bap- 
tism is the sign and seal of the fact that we are God’s, not only 
in the world of sin, but in the world which belongs to the Lord 
and his Christ.” “I think it might be well if we had some im- 
proved methods of getting the children put into more vital rela- 
tions to the church.” Of the Holy Eucharist Dr. Smyth says: 
“With regard to this I should be dissatisfied with the general 
view taken of this subject. It seems to me it is more than a 
memorial service, and that there is some real sense in which it is 
the Lord’s Supper. In it Christ has offered himself to us more 
fully and generously than in any other way, and the Lord’s Sup- 
per to me is not only a memorial of the sufferings and the death 
of Christ, but it is also the means of that spiritual communion 
and friendship of which Christ spoke in his last words to his dis- 
ciples.” 

The crucial test of Dr. Smyth’s Congregational orthodoxy 
lay in his statement of his doctrine concerning probation after 
death, and the final results of probation, especially in reference 
to its ending for a portion of mankind in a state of irretrievable 
impenitence and reprobation. Here lies the point of the new 
departure in the New School to which their line of movement 
from the position of the Old School has led up by a logical and 
moral necessity. 

It was not so much a speculative as a moral and practical 
motive which initiated and determined the departure from Cal- 
vinism among the Congregationalists of New England. The 
Puritans aimed at founding a community of the elect, in which 
the kingdom of Christ should be really established and after- 
wards be extended over the whole earth. They expected their 
children to be born and grow up under the covenant of grace, 
and their descendants, as they increased and multiplied, to be- 
come indeed a chosen people of God. When the lapse of time 
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proved that a large and increasing number of them grew up and 
remained indifferent or hostile to the religion they were taught, 
disappointment and anxiety for the spiritual welfare of their own 
children and of the people around them, as well as their own 
spiritual uneasiness and their metaphysical habit of mind, set 
them upon analyzing their doctrines and seeking for some flaw 
to which their want of success could be attributed. The turning- 
point in their anxious and earnest theological discussions was 
precisely the very question of moral probation and the decisive 
moment determining fixity of character and condition for good 
or evil through an endless existence in the future life, which is 
now a subject of new and paramount interest. 

According to strict and logical Calvinism the ultimate fixity 
of character and condition for good or evil is eternally prede- 
termined. The rational creature is purely passive, has no self- 
determining power of will, and therefore, we must logically infer, 
no real probation. Since the fall all men are naturally deter- 
mined to evil and unable to turn themselves to good, and are 
doomed to suffer everlasting torments on account of their sinful 
character, unless they belong to that class of the elect whom God 
has predetermined to be made holy and happy for ever by an act 
of his sovereign power. These elected men are freed from their 
natural liability to the doom of irretrievable evil by the redemp- 
tion of Jesus Christ, who suffered death as a substitute for them ; 
and are treated by God as if they had always been perfectly 
holy, in view of the perfect righteousness of Christ which is 
made over to them and reckoned to their account. At some par- 
ticular moment during their earthly life God makes them pass 
into the state of actual justification, and begins to sanctify them 
as a preparation for a state of perfect holiness and happiness in 
the future life. The apprehension of Jesus Christ by each indi- 
vidual among them as his Saviour is faith, the medium of justifi- 
cation, which can never be gained by any one without an irre- 
sistible grace, and, once gained, can never be lost. 

When some of the zealous and pious men who were endeavor- 
ing to preach the Gospel, as they understood it, awoke to the 
fearful condition of a great number of their own children and 
friends and fellow-men, as viewed in such a light as this, it was 
quite natural that they should inquire on what authority such an 
interpretation of the Gospel was resting. Finding that it was 
only a scheme of human invention, and remembering that they 
also claimed the right of private interpretation of the Scriptures, 
they naturally began to exercise it. One result of this exercise 
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of the liberty of inquiry and opinion concerning the doctrines of 
the Christian revelation was the theology of the New School. 
The practical effort of the preachers and writers of this school 
was, so to present the idea of Christ as the Redeemer and Sa- 
viour of all men that every hearer might be convinced that the 
way of salvation lay open before him, that he might receive suff- 
cient grace to fulfil its conditions if he earnestly desired and 
strove to obtain it. The universality of redemption, the univer- 
sality of grace, the responsibility of each individual for his own 
acts based on the power of free choice between good and evil, 
a real probation in this life in which the final issue is self-deter- 
mined—such and similar ideas were necessarily substituted by 
the impulse of the new movement in lieu of those which had for- 
merly prevailed. The introduction of the doctrine of free-will 
began a revolution in theology which had to go on, and the pre- 
sent discussion about probation after death springs directly from 
the view which the New School have adopted concerning the 
self-determining power of choice between good and evil. 

For as they have been preaching that the sinner to whom the 
Gospel is presented, can turn to God and be saved, and if he be 
not saved in the end must ascribe his perdition to his own free 
choice of evil, it is unavoidable that the further question should 
come up: What becomes of those to whom the Gospel was never 
presented? It is not so difficult to show a probable way by 
which even these may have an opportunity of securing salvation 
through the grace of Christ, if they are capable of an ¢mplictt 
faith and are the subjects of a sufficient moral probation in which 
they can choose between good and evil. But then is it credible 
that all the offspring of Adam without exception have-had and 
do have what is requisite to enable them to exercise even an im- 
plicit faith, and to make such an intelligent, deliberate choice of 
good or evil as to determine their character and destiny in an 
unchangeable manner for all eternity? Suppose there are some 
who cannot be imagined to have had sucha probation in this 
life? If they live for ever they must be either good or bad, 
either happy or miserable. If they are good and happy whence 
comes their immovable fixity of goodness and happiness? If 
they are bad and miserable whence comes their irretrievable de- 
termination to a moral state which involves in it the loss of that 
happiness which makes perpetual existence desirable ? 

Dr. Smyth is very modest and reserved, we might say even 
timid and hesitating, in proposing his personal views upon this 
question. He does not dogmatize, either as one who professes 
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to explain in a positive manner what is taught in the Scriptures 
or as a metaphysician claiming certainty for rational deductions, 
drawn from premises of pure reason, concerning matters which 
he does not believe to be made clear by the light of revelation. 
He does seem to hold firmly that a moral probation is a ne- 
cessity in the nature of things for all created rational beings, 
and that unchangeable fixity in good or evil character and state 
cannot result from any cause except a voluntary and free self-de- 
termination of each individual subject. He is obliged, therefore, 
to conclude that every human person must have a fair probation, 
either in this life or after death. Yet he does not affirm posi- 
tively that there are any who, not having had a fair and decisive 
probation in this life, actually do have one after death. As a 
probable opinion or conjectural hypothesis, which he thinks has 
some countenance from Scripture, he does hold that some souls 
pass into Hades without having as yet made any irrevocable 
choice of good or evil, and are therefore in such a condition that 
they may still secure their eternal salvation before the-day of 
final judgment and the end of the present world. 

Holding this opinion, and having also a great deference for 
the belief and practice of the ancient church, it is not surprising 
that he approves of praying for the dead. 

“ The privilege of prayer for the dead (he says) is a privilege 
that was exercised by the early church, and is still dear to those 
who wish to confer with the Lord Jesus Christ in behalf of their 
departed friends.” 

Dr. Smyth’s opinion concerning the possibility of probation 
after death does not, by any means, imply that it must have an 
indefinite continuance, leaving for ever open for each individual 
a way of reconciliation to God by turning from evil to good. 
Much less does it imply a certainty or hope of the final salvation 
of all men. He says: “I cannot find either in Scripture or 
Christian reason sufficient reason to warrant teaching as a dogma 
the hope of a final reconciliation of all evil to the good-will of 
God.” The general course of his examination seems to show 
that he holds the conception which he ascribes to St. Augustine 
as true—viz., that for each one moral probation becomes at last 
decisive, either in this life or after death, ending in fixity of cha- 
racter and state, either for good or evil, “a real determination be- 
yond moral probability of recall.” He does not, however, express 
any clear and firm belief in the irrevocable doom of those who 
are found in a state of impenitence, after a fair probation here or 
hereafter, by the day of judgment, as a truth certainly revealed. 
The strongest affirmation he makes is no more than this: “ I can- 
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not deny the possibility, inherent in moral freedom, of eternal sin ; 
and I think that Jesus leaves open, as a real danger to be feared, 
the possibility of a final rejection of the Holy Spirit.” 

The councils of New Haven and Quincy gave no positive 
sanction to the peculiar opinions of Dr. Smyth and Mr. Thayer, 
and the latter assembly expressed their dissent from the proposi- 
tion that there is a probation after death. They have decided, 
however, that these opinions are tenable, and have thus opened 
a door to the free discussion of all questions involved in the idea 
of moral responsibility and probation. 

We have no intention of making any formal criticism of Dr. 
Smyth’s statements of his belief and opinions in theology, or of 
comparing them with the Catholic standard of orthodox doctrine. 
One statement, however, seems needful for guarding certain 
minds from perplexity. The affirmation that no rational being 
can become irrevocably bad and miserable except by his own 
free, self-determining act when in a state of probation, is in per- 
fect accordance with Catholic theology. 

In this respect, and in several others of no less importance, 
the New School in the Congregational and Presbyterian denomi- 
nations has improved on the theology of the Old School. The 
Calvinistic theology, as a whole and in respect to several of its 
distinct tenets, is altogether diverse from that of the Catholic 
Fathers and Doctors. It has waned already very much, and is fast 
waning toward total disappearance, in the great Protestant com- 
munions where it has formerly more or less, in its harsher or 
milder forms, prevailed. Not only so, but the dominion of the 
purely human ecclesiastical authority which has held sway over 
the minds of the professed members of the Protestant churches 
has very much diminished, to the great advantage of liberty in 
thought and inquiry. We think that Dr. Smyth and Mr. Thay- 
er have acted reasonably in claiming, and the two councils in 
conceding, this liberty. Some may abuse this liberty to wander 
in all directions away from the truth and recede more and more 
from Christ, the great luminary of the world. But it does not 
follow that all willdo so. On the contrary, we may hope that 
those who acknowledge his divinity and recognize the supreme 
authority of his revealed word will profit by a good use of liber- 
ty, and that true, genuine Christianity will show itself in its real 
character as a divine system which is‘above reason, yet in accord- 
ance with all sound human philosophy and knowledge, more and 
more, the more it is examined with sincerity and intelligence by 
those who desire to know it and to make it known as it really is, 
the masterpiece of its divine Author. 
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EDMOND BRENNER, a young student of a university town of 
North Prussia, was suspended and very nearly expelled from 
his college for being found in the companionship of other stu- 
dents who richly deserved what he and they had to suffer. So 
much for being “a capital fellow,” a“ good fellow,” your good- 
humored man who don’t know how to say “No” on the one 
needful occasion. There had been half a dozen grievous trou- 
bles winked at or condoned by the faculty with which he had 
nothing to do; nor had he in this matter disgraced himself, but 
to have cleared himself fully would have been to double the 
blame of another student, to whom expulsion meant ruin. And 
it did not mean ruin to Edmond. To be sure it was giving 
pain to his family, but that was the worst of it, and the very 
worst he could spare them by telling them the truth that he had 
withheld from the college dons. 

And his family knew that he would not speak a false word 
even to save them pain, and so forgave him. But their for- 
giveness he could not bear. Reproach would have left him 
where it found him—sorry for his scrape and making futile 
resolutions as to its repetition. But the sweet “I’m sorry” 
that began and ended his sister’s regret, the single “It’s hard 
on the old people” that came from his brother the priest, and 
above all the unshed tear that gathered without falling from his 
mother’s eye, went deeper than the sharpest rebuke could have 
done. 

War-clouds were gathering on the French horizon, and the 
young man was wise enough to see that the youth of twenty- 
three years would soon be called to the field. Had the contest 
been one of -patriotism or faith none would have responded 
more promptly than Edmond; but looking at it as a mere quarrel 
of French provocation, the old battledoring of Teuton and Celt 
to punish ancient wrongs or for new self-aggrandizement, it 
seemed to him as worse than wasted time, that would spoil for 
him some of the best years of his life and retard every new- 
formed plan. 

For he had been thinking, and now, like the prodigal, hasten- 
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ing to his father, begged him to divide to him the little por- 
tion of his goods that would fall to him, or such a part of it as 
could be taken without injury to the others, and send him to the 
great American West to invest it with the health, energy, and 
hope which so many other men are equally pouring into the 
great crucible. But for the threatening, now nearly assured, 
war the paternal Brenner would not readily have yielded to the 
well-argued entreaties of his son; but, as usual when a subject is 
under discussion, especially a course of action, motives gro and 
con, are wont to accumulate. 

The week after Edmond’s return from college, a letter ar- 
rived from a young Illinois settler who had gone out from a 
neighboring town six years before, and, after the difficulties at- 
tending the first cutting into of wilderness, and cabin-building, 
and planting a few acres of land, had broken down in health, and, 
receiving a legacy in Prussia, determined to return there as soon 
as he could sell his Western purchase. “I will sell for three 
hundred dollars,” wrote he, “ that which is well worth five, be- 
sides the six years’ labor I have given.” News of this was 
brought into town and it was talked of on Sunday. On Mon- 
day Edmond, with the consent of his parents, wrote to Ameriea, 
and was asingle mail in advance of two fellow-townsmen who 
had hastened to secure the chance. 

We will not dwell upon the intervening details of negotia- 
tion. Brenner the elder sold a little property that would have 
been Edmond’s share, and gave it to him with the full under- 
standing that nothing farther could be his, except in a final 
division of household furniture, without wronging his brother 
and sister. Altogether it amounted, after paying his passage 
money to New York and buying some clothing and other need- 
ful things, to six hundred and fifty dollars and some cents. 

The last preparations had been hurried a little, rumors hav- 
ing been made that, in the interest of recruiting, a check would 
be placed on emigration, for Prussia had begun to mobilize her 
troops even before the declaration of war. 

The pain of parting between Edmond and his parents was 
lessened by the suspicions, that later events developed to almost 
certainty, that he would have been one of the early conscripts 
whose ranks were so swiftly thinned at Saarbriick and Grave- 
lotte and their deadlier attendant hospitals. Early in July Ed- 
mond sailed for New York. ; 

In New York the payment and transfer was made of the land 
at Gruenwald, as the settlement was called; but there was a 
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registration to be made in Chicago, and the returning Hans 
Werber strongly advised, if possible, the purchase of fifty adja- 
cent acres, now valued by government at two dollars an acre, by 
reason of the improvements made by Werber and twenty other 
German immigrants, and for the very desirable location that 
this tract afforded for the building of a saw-mill. 


“I do not know what you can afford to do,” said Werber, “ but the man 
who gets this land and builds the mill will be the first to become rich, for 
there is not such another site near Gruenwald, and the nearest existing 
saw-mill is thirty miles away. You wil] find that one of my mistakes was 
trying to do too much in the first place,” said he furthermore. “I cleared 
three acres where I should have cleared and planted one and waited, and 
I built a far larger house than one man needed, always thinking that I 
might marry some day; and with all my toil the house cost three times 
what I ought to have spent on it, and when I was sick and lost a part of 
the planting season I should have been in evil case but for this windfall 
from home. You will find an old woman on the place,” said Werber at 
another moment, “ not very strong or bright, but she can milk cows, if you 
keep any, make coarse bread and do a little other rude cooking, and could 
wait upon me when I was sick. I have told her that I thought you would 
let her stay on with you, for she earns the little cost of her living and 
looks for no other pay; besides, she is friendless and old.” 


With other instructions in detail about tools, stock, etc., Hans 
Werber concluded his advice with the comment that he “ would 
do well to marry whenever he could afford to, as the married 
farmers, for some reason, always seemed to thrive better than the 
bachelors.” 

With his trunk of clothes and music, and a well-beloved 
violin that had stolen many hours at college that should have 
gone to study, Edmond Brenner joined a large party of Swedes 
and Germans Westward bound, in order to save from the little 
fortune remaining all possible by cheap transport, and in doing 
this showed a trait hitherto foreign to his nature or undevel- 
oped. He was beginning to economize. 

Werber had given him the address of the land office in 
Chicago, and also that of a humble but respectable boarding- 
house frequented by Germans, though the landlady was a New- 
England woman. Arriving in the evtning at this house just late 
enough to find all the boarders out for the evening, Edmond 
took his tea silently in a dining-room, and then turned to a small 
public room adjacent, much more like a private “ sitting-room”’ 
than a boarding-house parlor. There sat the landlady puzzling 
over some market bills, now and then aided in some vexed com- 
putation by a young lady who was knitting and at the same 
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time reading a German book with occasional aid from a diction- 
ary beside her. The reading fared better than the knitting, how- 
ever, for this was always sacrificed at the call of an unknown 
word or the demand of the landlady. It was through the inter- 
pretation, imperfect as it was, of this young girl that Edmond 
had been able to establish an understanding with the landlady 
after presenting Werber’s introduction. 

Had the room been full of people the excitement and con- 
tinuous mental exertion that had occupied Edmond ever since 
the leave-taking would have remained and occupied him still ; 
but this transition to stillness gave him his first thinking-time 
since he had left home. Farther still, the homelike picture of 
these two women working quietly under the glow of the evening 
lamp so recalled his home, with mother and sister, that a heavy 
sigh escaped him, and he lifted his head from a long reverie with 
a moisture about the eyes that he struggled with and prevented 
from becoming tears. 

The young lady saw it, but was too delicate to notice it, 
and plunged more deeply than ever into the reading; but the 
landlady, whose tangle of figures was uncoiled, folding up her 
bills, heard the sigh, and, safe in her English speaking, observed : 
“ Poor fellow! something’s gone wrong with him.” Edmond, 
thinking himself addressed, controlled his emotions and turned 
towards her. An impulse moved the young lady to say: “It is 
nothing ; she was only speaking kindly of you.” 

There are times when slight causes are productive of appa- 
rently inordinate results. Another form of speech or tone of 
utterance would have shut Edmond in to a reserve common to 
men; but this evening quiet, this suggestion of home, and the 
kindly manner of the women, coming at the moment of his first 
genuine homesickness, told strongly on his young heart, and it 
did not require a long conversation between the’younger pair to 
draw out the youth’s story. 

His words, “‘ It is so homelike here,” were confidential, and 
confidence given wins its return. Sitting with this young stran- 
ger, now almost a friend, the girl, Margaret Chester, told more of 
her own story than she had ever had occasion to reveal before, 
being usually reticent in the houseful of changing guests. 

“Tama young girl of New England,” said she. “Growing 
up in one of the large.manufacturing cities, and educated in the 
public schools, I came out of the high-school at the age of eight- 
een; that was four years ago. My mother is a widow with 


other children; one is married. I was not obliged to leave her, 
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but her income was so small that I found that I must never ask 
for more than the necessaries of life, or it would deprive her of 
her own few little luxuries and those which my sister, an inva- 
lid, enjoys.” 

Here Margaret thought a few moments, then added : 

“My brother, who is almost rich, is kind to them, to us all, 
but has a large and expensive family to support. I thought that 
I should do well to teach, that I might always know exactly what 
I could do and have, without the pain of asking or the uncer- 
tainty of its being best to do so.” Here Margaret was unself- 
ishly placing her family in a little better light, possibly, than 
they deserved with reference to herself, but her only fear was 
of doing them injustice, and she concluded: 

“ As my family felt a little annoyance about my being known 
as a teacher at home, I accepted a situation in the public schools 
here, where I have remained ever since, not having revisited the 
East for nearly four years. I found so many German children 
in the schools, so many German people here and during the last 
two years visiting this house, that I have studied the language 
as well as I was able, with very little aid, by listening and occa- 
sionally trying ‘to speak.” 

“Then,” said Edmond, “you must be a very quick stu- 
dent as well as a successful teacher, which I do not doubt you 
are.” 

To which Margaret modestly answered that she had been 
twice promoted, but that promotions were much more rapid 
here than in the Eastern schools, where to have taught three 
of the upper schools would have been a matter of many years. 

Here the active eye of Mrs. Barbour, the landlady, rested on 
the violin-case, which Edmond had been unwilling to risk with 
his trunk in the baggage-room at the station, and she begged for 
some music. Of this accomplishment Edmond had real reason 
to be proud, even in his German home, where he played first vio- 
lin in an amateur club, and to the ears of these delighted women 
he poured out such music as one had rarely, the other had never, 
heard. Impassioned memories from Beethoven and Mozart 
trembled under the quivering bow, and movements from Men- 
delssohn were varied by the simple pathos of old German ballads. 
Then for a few moments, forgetting everything in the utter, as- 
tonished silence of the women, he improvised, led by the feelings 
of the evening. 

The picture in his mind was at first the sea, its early discom- 
fost and ‘restlessness, then its space, its vastness, and its ending 
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at the beginning of another world, a new one. The rapid rail- 
way transit, the noise and confusion of a strange tongue, his 
loneliness and isolation, followed ; finally the moments of kind- 
ness and confidence at this hearthstone. All this, from long 
habit, he expressed in a fashion all his own, in tones strange to 
his listeners but wonderfully beautiful, and ending with a grace- 
ful little measure which he told them in explanation meant “ I 
am grateful, and I thank you for your kindness to a stranger.” 

By this time some of the boarders had returned, and with the 
incoming world Edmond hastily restored Iris violin to its case, 
and would have gone to his room had he been shown it. This 
Mrs. Barbour prepared to do. As he was bidding Margaret 
good-night the thought occurred: “ This is the pleasantest hour 
I have known since leaving home, and it has ended. I am going 
to say good-night, and to-morrow it will be good-by ; so many 
pleasures end for ever.” 

Perhaps a similar feeling possessed Margaret, for she said, with 
a pleasure that she could not have understood if recognized : 
“You will not be able to find the land office to-morrow unaided. 
It will be Saturday, a school holiday; shall I show you the 
way?” 

“Tf the fraulein would be so kind, so very kind!” And “ good- 
night ” now seemed easier for the anticipation. 

Margaret Chester, with as lively an imagination as that of the 
young man who had told her his story, had twice his practical 
ability by nature, and the experiences of the last four years had 
gone far to develop it. Turning over his case in her mind seve- 
ral times before they met next morning, she had prepared a cate- 
chism of inquiry and suggestion that she trusted to his good 
sense and faith in her to receive as pertinent. 

The point in his own mind that he was most tried to deter- 
mine was whether to purchase the other fifty acres or not. It 
was very tempting. Margaret, taken into counsel, thought 
deeply. “I ought to know,” she said, “exactly the condition of 
your land and what it will cost you to keep such part of it as is 
cultivated in fertility for the next two years at least.” But of 
this he was ignorant—more ignorant than herself, for she had 
listened to much discussion of such subjects at the boarding- 
house table. ‘“ Six acres actually cleared, and five of them under 
cultivation, as you estimate,” said Margaret, “ ought to supply 
your wants, provide you with seed for the new planting, replace 
tools, and feed the stock, now reduced, you say, to a yoke of oxen 
and a horse. But you do not know much about housekeeping, I 
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fear, and if the old woman is not prudent and ‘ good to contrive,’ 
as we say, you can easily want on a farm like that.” 

They attended to the registration of the deed, and then ex- 
amined a map of the whole country about Gruenwald. Margaret 
tried to delineate the section of it belonging to Edmond, seeing 
which, and the very neat method that she was pursuing, one of 
the clerks gave her a piece of tracing-linen, with which she made 
a very fair copy of the land. After considerable discussion she 
contrived to draw the clerk into conversation about the fifty 
acres, and obtained from him much useful information. It was 
clear that it was a most desirable addition, and seemed so much 
a part of the first purchase that no one who could have afforded 
to buy it would have let it go. But it had proved too large an 
item for Hans Werber’s purse. 

In counting up the costs Edmond and Margaret had figured 
as nearly as possible with allowance for his unpaid board and 
price of car-fare to the station next Gruenwald, and added thereto 
a list of stores that Werber had said would save half their cost 
if Edmond would buy in and carry from Chicago himself. This, 
deducted from the money left after paying registration fees, 
would still leave, as they computed, three hundred and fifty 
dollars. Edmond’s eagerness would at this moment have risked 
the needful hundred, but Margaret’s sober second thought, now 
uttered, was: 

“The whole matter is still an experiment. Perhaps you will 
fail altogether, in which case a whole hundred, and a most im- 
portant hundred, will be lost.” 

“ What are the probabilities of the land being sold?” asked 
Edmond ofthe clerk. “ Of that,”’ was the reply, “I cannot say, 
but I should not think such a place would lie over two years 
longer. Your chief security for purchasing probably lies in the 
fact that the settlement is new, and that those already there are 
having all that they can manage in such tracts as they have 
bought.” This led to a study of Edmond’s neighbors, which 
showed about twenty families, nearly all of South German origin, 
and each similarly situated on nearly equal divisions of land. 
“ There is one thing that I will do,” said the good-natured clerk, 
taken into confidence and fancying something about the pair 
which did not exist at all. “I will engage to inform you of any 
application made for the land within six months, and count yours 
as first, and probably during that time you will be able to deter- 
mine whether you are going to want it or not.” 

This was most satisfactory ; but on going out from the land 
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office they found that so much time had been occupied that 
it would be impossible for Edmond to purchase his stores and 
leave on the train forGruenwald. It wasSaturday. “ A bad be- 
ginning,” said Margaret gravely ; “ staying over Sunday will add 
another day to your board-bill; and it was my fault, delaying to 
draw your map and talking so long with the clerk.” 

Edmond, who had been struck with her intelligence, skill, and 
clear reasoning, would not allow of this, and replied that but for 
her judgment he should doubtless have been led to commit an 
error in his eagerness to own the whole land, and that it was 
certainly to her that he owed the clerk’s favor in delaying the 
decision for six months. 

Margaret had somewhat recovered herself, and, with an un- 
selfishness that was habitual, now tried to think in what way she 
could best serve him, on whom she felt that she had brought an 
unnecessary expense. 

“T can at least show you the way to the stores you seek,” 
she said, asking for the directions given by Werber, “ but I ought 
to say to you that I am going far out of my habits of life in what 
Iam doing. Girls in America are allowed very great freedom, 
but in my family it was not so, and I have never taken such lib- 
erties with a stranger in my life.” This she said with convincing 
blushes from a sense of modesty that was a part of her nature. 

“T understand perfectly,” said Edmond. “ You wish only to 
be kind to some one who is a stranger and friendless. I think 
that my mother or sister would do just as you have done, were 
either in your place. And I shall be in real trouble if you leave 
me, since I cannot speak the tongue, and of the real value of the 
stores I have no knowledge.” 

Here Margaret took thought again. The father of one of her 
pupils was a large grain-dealer, in business near the address of 
one of the provision-stores. They would go to him and ask 
prices. It was well that they did so. Of the sum allowed in 
their estimate a third was saved by the merchant, who struck 
from their list one or two items that had largely advanced in 
price, and, substituting cheaper articles that would serve as well, 
furthermore extended to them his own privilege of purchasing at 
low rates from a dealer of his acquaintance. 

“See, you have saved me more than the difference in the cost 
of board,” said Edmond gaily, as the last payment was made; and 
Margaret, cheered by the thought, fell into a bright, sunny humor 
that not even the drudgery of teaching had ever dimmed. 

In the afternoon, remembering a paper to be examined for a 
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pupil, left in her desk at school, she was about to leave the house 
to seek it when she saw Edmond sitting alone in the little parlor 
with the prospect of some solitary hours before him. This time 
inviting a girl friend to join them, she quite freely asked Edmond 
if he would like to visit the scene of her daily labors and form an 
idea of the average school-buildings of Chicago. 

The presence of the companion, so far from proving a re- 
straint, removed the chief cause of Margaret’s shyness, and in 
explaining the routine of her work and the methods of study 
and discipline in the school, comparing them with the Prussian 
system, these two young people spent some innocent and profita- 
ble hours, especially when, drifting into the subject of reading, 
Edmond advised a course in German that would gradually re- 
move present difficulties. 

In the evening, directly after tea, the landlady begged for 
music from the violin, and, once complaisant, Edmond was not 
allowed to rest for an hour and a half. Only she was regretful 
because he did not play his last strange improvisation. 

“Such things do not always come for asking,” said Edmond 
in an undertone; but Margaret heard and answered, “ Nor suit 
every mood.” Clearly, these two people had similar habits of 
thought. 

A young man who played in one of the leading bands of the 
city, calling for a friend at the boarding-house, had while waiting 
listened to Edmond’s music. “It’s a great pity to send such 
talent as that into the wilderness,” said he. “I wish Zelter could 
hear him.” Zelter was the band-leader. On this apparent trifle 
hinged a-fair portion of destiny for Edmond. 

The next morning at breakfast Margaret asked Edmond if 
he had intended going to church. She thought that a look of 
surprise crossed his face, but it disappeared as he vouchsafed ex- 
planation. 

“ Ah! I see,” said he. “The fraulein is doubtless Protestant. 
I am Catholic, and Catholics always go to church.” 

At the same time she observed that he had taken no food, not 
even having unfolded his napkin. 

“T had hoped that the fraulein could show me to a German 
church,” said he, rising from the table, to which it was evident 
he had come for no other purpose than to ask this favor. 

An inexpressible feeling of disappointment shadowed Mar- 
garet’s enjoyment at this moment. This talented, frank young 
man, who had not hesitated to blame himself in a manly way in 
his confidence the evening of his-arrival; this very engaging 
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young Prussian, who ought before this to have been credited as a 
handsome man, was an alien in faith to her own belief—if belief 
she hadany. Margaret’s Protestantism having ever failed her in 
the most important crises of her life, she had been gradually 
abandoning herself to the influences of so-called “ liberal” read- 
ing, and, wearied of doctrines that seemed to her theoretical, but 
most imperfectly practised and xever enforced, she tried to sat- 
isfy her own mind with that which professed to be more ad- 
vanced and untrammelled. 

But she was not satisfied with her freedom. Like a child 
surfeited with over-much leisure, and falling into difficulties from 
too much liberty and its own indiscretions, she fairly longed fora 
home of the soul, and the last place that she had thought of seek- 
ing it was in the Catholic faith, misrepresented and held up to 
her contempt as it had been from childhood. She had knownno 
Catholics in New England except the working-girls serving in 
families and day-laborers, and at the West only a few of higher 
social position, and they were to her a mystery. 

The happiness and satisfaction of Catholics in their faith, and 
the tenacity with which they clung to it, were problems that she 
could not solve by the ideas of ignorance and fear, or a blind fol- 
lowing of tradition, as in the case (as she argued) of some of the 
immigrant peasantry, and she began dimly to suspect underlying 
causes deeper than she had hitherto supposed. At this time 
there was lying in her room unread a book giving an epitome of 
history and explanations of the faith, but she had deferred its 
examination. And this educated young man, whose knowledge of 
books was so critical, whose brain-power was so clear that she 
had been obliged to exert all her own mental faculties to follow 
some of his arguments in the discussion of government and dis- 
cipline yesterday—this young man was a Catholic! She experi- 
enced a mental blow. 

Under ordinary circumstances Margaret would have directed 
him to a church, and, if she had walked thither would certainly 
have abandoned him at the door; but to-day a new interest in- 
spired her. She had once been to Mass with some acquain- 
tances, the Davisons, and with some surprise observed the de- 
vout manner of the Davison young men beside her. 

A young Episcopalian, she had said to herself, would perhaps 
bury his head in his hat on entering or rest it on the back of the 
seat before him, but it was exceptional to hear their responses and 
all their devotion had an air of shyness. And in other denomi- 
nations there was less still; they stood up as a mark ot respect 
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during prayer, or rendered some other chary observance of the 
exercise, but nothing that marked the action as their own. But 
the Davisons were really praying—praying themselves, one of 
them with his beads in hand; and when she blushed to have 
observed him so closely she observed a little closer still, and 
saw that she might have spared her blushes, for his own occupa- 
tion was too entire to admit of his considering what the thought 
of others might be, and on looking around the congregation she 
saw that this was general. In fact, she began to be ashamed of 
having looked around. 

Now, something better than curiosity, but not unmingled 
with it, stirred in her a desire to know if this young man would 
do likewise—a wish to know how much his faith was to him; if he 
would pray, as the Davisons prayed, before her, a stranger. As 
these thoughts passed quickly through her mind she named. to 
him two Catholic churches, one of which was larger and at- 
tended by more fashionable people than the other, and asked him 
to which he would prefer to go. 

“T have no choice,” he answered quietly ; “the sacrifice of 
the Mass is the same everywhere ’’—a reply which Margaret, fail- 
ing to comprehend, put aside for future thought, recalling as she 
did so a puzzling sentence of Anna Davison’s when Margaret 
had spoken of the Catholic service: “ Our Mass is not a service 
but a sacrifice.” 

With an interest keener in the experiment as to the faith than 
the man, Margaret resolved to put him to the fullest test and 
see how a young Catholic at the most sensitive age would deport 
himself in the full church of St.——. So, making its finer mu- 
sic an excuse, she conducted him thither, and felt a momentary 
embarrassment herself at being conducted by the sexton very far 
forward. But seeing that she was nearly unobserved by those 
of the congregation already present, who were engaged in vari- 
ous devotions, she resumed her coolness and observation of Ed- 
mond. 

Gratified she must have been. Reared in a community where 
young and old alike were trained to devout expression, utterly ig- 
norant of the feeling of the American young man, whose shyness 
of emotional exhibition is excessive, and who often ignores devo- 
tion as a shame, Edmond kneeling blessed himself fervently and 
proceeded with his prayers quite as earnestly as either of the 
Davisons had done. There was nearly half an hour before Mass, 
and Margaret, wondering why so large a number of persons had 
come thus ‘early, was treated to a newer surprise still as she 
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found herself deserted by her companion, who went to the lower 
end of the church and placed himself beside a few people who 
were waiting on a bench or kneeling. He had remembered that 
it would be long before his privileges of confession and commu- 
nion would return, and had come fasting to church. 

Margaret, who had felt that what she said as prayers had 
been concluded in her room that morning, was alert and watch- 
fulnow. One after another of the group beside Edmond would 
disappear behind the loose swinging curtains of what seemed to 
her a box or incomplete room, divided in three compartments, 
and from the slightly varied change in the position of the feet of 
some one behind the middle curtain, who remained there, Mar- 
garet guessed at the priest’s manner of hearing confessions alter- 
nately to right and left. 

-Not really knowing, but suspecting that for the first time she 
was looking at a confessional, this thought surprised her: “ Why 
do people go to confession before others, and these others look- 
ing on and knowing that it is confession?” Where was the se- 
crecy, then, and dangerous seclusion attributed to the whole 
matter? Ata later date she said that the first strong conviction 
of the falsehoods she had been taught was this knowledge that 
any person able to walk to church might invariably go to confes- 
sion in the presence of others, and learning that by far the larger 
number of penitents habitually do so. 

When Edmond came out from the curtained alcove he did 
not return directly to his seat, but went, as others whom she saw, 
to pray before one of the altars. He kad visited and made his 
devotions before two of these when the priest and altar-boys 
came in and he returned to the pew. It was a day of surprises to 
Margaret. She had expected a “ prayer-book ” offered her and 
a place found, and then vaguely recalled the same absence of at- 
tention on her former visit to church. Soon this total want of 
notice on the part of every one produced a feeling of isolation, 
and she felt nearly as secluded as in her own room. A question 
now rose in her heart: 

“ While every one around me is entreating or thanking God 
why am I only silent?” then quickly following the suggestion, 
“ But for what shall I pray?” 

Now began the Canon of the Mass. The added lights upon 
the altar, the stiller, nearly hushed voice of the priest, the deeper 
attitude of devotion of the people awaiting the act of consecra- 
tion, communicated a feeling of awe to her, and at the solemn 
instant her head bowed as if involuntarily with those kneel- 
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ing beside her; then with a glance at the uplifted Host she 
prayed: 

“If there de a true faith, give me that faith.” 

After the priest’s communion Edmond went forward with 
others to the rails. Margaret’s deep feeling seemed now to re- 
move any element of surprise, and she had lost the idea with 
which she came—curiosity about his conduct. She watched him 
no more than the others, and, respecting the soul’s isolation with 
God, she turned even her thoughts as far as possible from him 
as he knelt beside her on his return. But a deep impression had 
been made on her, and she feared to enter into ordinary conver- 
sation with him as they walked home. She had never seen any- 
thing so solemn in her life; she thought it more solemn than 
death. 

On reaching home he asked only for a glass of water; then 
Margaret, remembering the fast, asked if he were ill, and while 
explaining to her the total abstinence from the previous mid- 
night that precedes Holy Communion he grew suddenly pale 
and faint. He had not learned the treachery that our climate 
plays an unaccustomed stomach, or what the fasting penitent 
undergoes in its new conditions. 

A little food relieved him, though headache followed for the 
rest of the day, and on this Margaret took occasion to comment 
gently. Again she was astonished at the youth’s simple frank- 
ness of speech. 

“One may well bear a slight pain of the head,” said he, “to 
honor the One that was thorn-crowned”’; and spoke without the 
least affectation. 

Margaret was perplexed, but thinking, “To morrow he will 
go away and I shall not see him again; I, too, will be fearless,” 
broke out into confidential questions concerning the faith that 
roused him to eager explanation. Finding her untaught in the 
very alphabet of religion, he spoke as he would have spoken to 
a child at times, alternately appealing to her strongest logical 
powers; but finally, with a despairing gesture, he said: “I can 
tell you so little. Ah! if you could converse with my brother 
the priest.” 

“ Which,” thought Margaret, “is precisely the last thing that 
I would do. Of course it’s his dusiness to teach and think so, but 
this man is free to live it or put it aside, and he is honest or he 
never would have told against himself what he did the evening 
he came, making nothing better or worse than it was.” 

For more than two hours did these young people converse on 
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subjects of the deepest interest life can hold, as nearly uncon- 
scious as possible of elements that draw youth to youth, yet 
strongly, unconsciously interesting and binding each other as 
they spoke, teaching and listening. 

Then, noting the swiftly-passing time, Margaret asked Ed- 
mond if he could think of anything farther that she could do for 
him, as she would have to go early to her school duties in the 
morning ; and this recalled the fact that they would not meet 
again. To Edmond it seemed like a second uprooting, so plea- 
sant had this hour of rest become, and he had to recall his pur- 
pose, his regrets for the past, his penitence of the morning for 
the sins of his whole lifetime, and thus quicken resolution. 

There was but one thing more that Margaret could do for 
him. Arriving after dark on Friday, he was afraid that he could 
not recall his route to the station; and now she went out with 
him and walked to it, taking on their way the stores where Ed- 
mond had made his purchases and left them to be called for 
on Monday. In this way the morning’s course was clear to 
him. 

In the evening there were some suggestions that occurred to 
Margaret about details already discussed for the farm, and, Mrs. 
Barbour sitting by, Margaret translated from time to time. 
This recalled to the landlady a pile of German Agriculturists 
left behind by a last year’s boarder, and, thinking that they might 
aid a tyro, if not of latest date, hunted them up. 

Still another idea crossed Margaret’s mind, accustomed as she 
was to exercise it on so many practical details, and she inquired: 
“ What are you going to do with your money balance?” 

Judging from home rates of interest, the amount had seemed 
too small to signify what he did, except preserve it from loss 
or theft ; but learning from Margaret what it could gain, he re- 
solved to deposit three hundred dollars in a savings-bank on 
the morrow where she knew a German clerk to be always in 
attendance. 

“ That is where my own little earnings are placed,” she said, 
as if to give the best proof of her own confidence in the measure. 
It seemed to strike him as a strange thing that this girl should be 
earning anything deyond her living, so unused was he to this type 
of character in any corresponding class at home; but such an 
uttered comment was impossible. 

Monday morning and its stern realities followed the poetry 
and rest of Sunday, and the good-by between Edmond and 
Margaret was of necessity brief. Had he indulged an inclination 
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he would have walked to school with her, but a doubt crossed 
his mind. “I have seen this girl but three days,” reasoned he, 
“and am better acquainted with her than I ever became in 
months of companionship with others; but how far is this the 
happening of circumstance and how far the result of my need- 
ing and receiving a great kindness? I could easily imagine, I do 
think, that I could become very fond of her; but would I not do 
wrong to suffer myself to form any attachment in my poverty or 
tempt another person to form one for me? I shall go away and 
there will be no harm done now, but for my own peace of mind 
I had better rest satisfied with gratitude.” And he was not con- 
ceited enough to think that hers had been disturbed. 

So he bade her farewell at the house—a farewell really expres- 
sive of his indebtedness to her, but delicately told, and only be- 
trayed any impressions that he had received by saying: “In my 
lonely life in the woods I shall have much time to recall the aid 
and pleasure that you have given me.” 

And she, modestly hiding ‘the fact that it was perhaps the 
strangest, pleasantest happening of her uneventful life, only sug- 
gested that should occasion offer in the future he would prove 
his satisfaction by relying again on whatever she could do for 
him. He might have orders to give for seed or tools before he 
could have learned the language, or perhaps reach some decision 
about the land that he would like to communicate through her. 
“I should really like to know what becomes of it,” said she, 
“since I have so carefully mapped it.””. He would have liked to 
ask for this map as a souvenir, but the stern self-repression that 
he was now beginning to exercise stayed him. At such moments 
he had found of late that he recalled those unshed tears in his 
mother’s eyes on the day that she forbore rebuke. So he has- 
tened his good-by, saying: “ Take my gratitude with you, frau- 
lein, into your little school-world.” 

And she answered, with more gayety than she felt: “ Take 
courage, Herr Brenner, with you into yours,” for she detected 
his need of it, and she turned to work and made herself active in 
the most engrossing duties, with time, in spite of her closest la- 
bor, to miss and want something that had come and gone. 

Edmond, in avery similar mood, found his way to the savings- 
bank, experiencing a certain pleasure in following the advice of 
this young girl; then gathering his stores, which he was obliged 
to make two journeys to transport to the railway station, re- 
turned to the boarding-house, paid his bill, which Mrs. Barbour 
made very moderate, took the agricultural papers that she had 
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given him and his violin, and left her with a mutual pantomime 
of gestures which meant good wishes on both sides. 


It would be somewhat dreary to follow Edmond into first ex- 
ile and enter with him into details of drudgery out doors and in. 
Neighbors he had none, or only at distances so great that after 
the day’s hard toil, to which he was not used, he was only too 
glad to sleep and regain strength for the labor of the coming 
day. By and by this state of things improved a little, the people 
gathering on Sundays striving to make him welcome in their 
limited way, and Edmond’s good-humor aiding the process. 

He made a friend in these days of whom he later stood in 
need. This was a German physician who, for reasons not then 
explained, had left home and friends and an assured position of 
comfort, and with his well-born wife, whose name held a Von, 
had made a home a little outside the wilderness settlement of 
Gruenwald. Childless, an eager student and enthusiastic natural- 
ist, he found in Edmond’s society a pleasure that he had missed 
for the five years of his residence among them, and availed him- 
self of as far as their busy lives permitted. To his counsel Ed- 
mond owed much, and that his first errors were not greater was 
owing to Dr. Klein’s sagacity and practical knowledge. At the 
end of November Edmond found himself in finances about where 
he was on reaching Gruenwald, and out of the half-planted, half- 
neglected land, uncared for during Hans Werber’s sickness and 
the sale, Edmond had gathered up enough to keep the old 
woman, Beta, and himself from starvation during the coming win- 
ter, with food for the yoke of oxen and horse more abundant— 
Hans Werber’s provision for beast exceeding his care for the 
human portion of his charge. 

As frost and coming winter gloom settled down upon him he 
found it necessary to occupy his mind fully to drive off home- 
sickness and discontent, especially in view of his uncertain pros- 
pects in future. The papers had been a mine of interest and of 
real value, but he knew them all, even to the advertisements, 
and still his active mind craved more. Then it was that his 
violin served him Well. Day and night the log-house rang with 
its skilful tones, and as the season progressed he was urged to 
play for the few merry-makings that the simple folk indulged in. 
For pay he found little presents of food coming in, which were 
as acceptable as money in the variety they afforded, and much 
more agreeable to accept. 

Most of the people were below him socially and in educa- 
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tion, and, though there was evident good feeling among them all, 
there was no intimate for him, of either sex, except the doctor. 
Little wonder if his memory often treated him to the days in 
Chicago, as well as home souvenirs, and made Margaret and her 
intelligent conversation and good judgment prominent. 

One day he found himself asking how much worse it would 
be for her up here than in the unchanging school-room round; 
but he quickly banished the suggestion and all that it implied 
with the answer, “There is a certainty in that, at least, while 
here everything is doubtful still for a man alone.” 

To only one temptation had he yielded. Hans Werber, 
having little mechanical skill, had thrown aside a number of 
tools from inability to repair them or from finding the cost of 
sending them to Chicago too great. Several of these Edmond 
had quite restored during the early winter days, but one, a 
plough, threatened to bafile him. There was a casting needed, 
without which nothing could be done, and, like Werber, he was 
tempted to abandon it. It would cost far too much to’send it 
to the city. “If I had any one there who could understand 
what I want from measurements and drawings!” he sighed, and 
as he sighed Margaret’s request to be made useful passed idly 
across his mind. It was most improbable that she knew any- 
thing of mechanics. Still, he really wished to restore his plough. 
It would be worth far more than the inferior one that Werber 
made shift of replacing it with, and it seemed so very reasonable 
an excuse for communicating with Margaret, of whom he had no 
knowledge of any kind since their summer parting. 

He had yielded to the temptation and sent the drawings and 
measurements, and even a paper model of the casting, hoping that 
through his pains and her intelligence, and the skill of some 
machinist, the piece could be obtained. But oh! how earnestly 
this young man argued to himself to conceal from his own 
heart the knowledge that there was something that he wished 
to receive quite as eagerly as the morsel of steel and iron. 

After he had sent the letter he became wholly unsettled, and 
for a week, receiving no answer, had recourse to a great deal of 
violin practice. For the last two days of the time he had quite 
renounced hearing from her. “ After all,” thought he, “I might 
have remembered that it was not her home, that she was liable 
to change her position at any time; perhaps she has returned to 
her New-England home—perhaps she is married.” 

As this last idea possessed his mind a quick pain revealed to 
him something that he had before been unwilling to admit to 
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himself: that beyond the judgment, and intelligence, and kindli- 
ness of the girl there was something that had captivated his imagi- 
nation also ; that there was a charm and grace of manner that had 
never appeared to him in any other woman; that, in fact, were he 
at liberty to speak, assured that he were not offering her misery 
instead of a home, he would ask her to grace his dwelling. He 
loved her, and he shrank with true pain at the thought that 
another had been able to do so. He even recalled the thought 
that she was not a Catholic, and the impossibility that he had 
always felt heretofore of marrying out of his faith, without now 
experiencing the abhorrence he had previously experienced. 

“That would have given all at home such pain, and God is 
good, who has not wished it thus; I must trust him better than 
this.” And poor Edmond sent upa fervent prayer. He had now 
been in his rude home between four and five months, “ where,” 
as he wrote his brother in a moment of frankness, “I live more 
like a bear than a human being.” 

On the evening of the ninth day Dr. Klein came past and 
held out to Edmond a letter. For two days, there having been 
snow and heavy drifts, Edmond had given over both hoping and 
seeking for letters. Margaret had written thus: 


“Herr Brenner will surely believe that I have not been inattentive to 
his wishes when I say so. A good machinist to whom I confided the 
model, and who seemed to comprehend it, has become ill, and I have await- 
ed his recovery to see if it can be done. Meantime there is something im- 
portant to tell you. This evening Herr Bensen, the young musician of 
the orchestra who was so pleased with your playing, came in to make 
bitter complaints of another sickness which deprives the band ofa first 
violin just as an engagement at the theatre was made and a Christmas 
concert fully advertised. ‘Our leader, whom I have just left, is in despair,’ 
said he. At the words ‘first violin’ I thought of what you told me of hold- 
ing that place in your Prussian club, so I asked Herr Bensen if he thought 
that you could fill the place at this moment. A great light shone in his 
eyes as he recalled your playing, and he cried: ‘If indeed he had time to 
practise with us he would do well,’ and was off like a flash to see Zelter. 
He came back at ten o’clock, and, to shorten a story, they have asked me 
to write to you and bid you come without delay, and, without promising to 
make an engagement, they send you herein the money needed for your 
journey. And if you will come you can attend to the little piece of ma- 
chinery better than I.” ‘ 


As Margaret had re-read her hasty composition she had 
smiled at her transition from the third to the second person in 
addressing Edmond; but she was shy of saying more than “ Mr. 
Brenner, Dear Sir,” and that seemed a long way off from the 
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tone of friendliness in which they had parted, so she left it as 
written. 

Edmond performed a rather extravagant antic as he read this 
letter ; yet as he re-read it, and found no expression of personal 
interest other than the whole action indicated, he was disap- 
pointed, not reflecting that he had never given her any reason to 
express herself in any warm manner toward him, and in his cau- 
tious reserve toward her in parting any such expression would 
have been forward on her part. But “Mr. Brenner, Dear Sir” 
was a happy omission ; young hearts chill easily. 

A day had been lost already in the transmission of her letter, 
and Edmond, to make up for lost time, walked two difficult miles 
at early morning, encumbered by violin and a large roll of music, 
with a change of clothing, to catch an early express-train that 
made the difference of his arrival at noon instead of nightfall. 
On his arrival at Mrs. Barbour’s he found that Margaret had re- 
turned to school, but had thoughtfully left a note with Herr 
Zelter’s address, and instructing him to go there without delay 
in case of his arrival in her absence. 

On her return from school in the rapidly-fading daylight she 
stumbled before, and nearly fell against, a tall young man who 
was about to ascend the boarding-house steps. Such greeting as 
quick, glad hearts in youth can give passed between them, and 
before Margaret even attempted the steps again she quickly in: 
quired : 

“You have seen Zelter?” “Yes.” “Is it arranged?” 

“Yes. I found him alone and gloomy. His reception of me 
was alittle cool ; he clearly did not hope for much. He looked at 
me, opened my violin-case, placed some music before me, and 
gave me the-orchestral signal to prepare. Before I had played a 
dozen bars he took away the piece, replacing it by another which 
was easier still, and he grunted a queer ‘that’s well enough’ 
to himself rather than to me. Something seemed to inspire me 
then, and this winter’s practice has not been lost, 1 find. The 
third trial was on a lovely ‘sinfonie’ of Beethoven’s whose 
every note is written on my heart, and on which I had long drill 
at our ‘Akademie.’ Clearly, this gave him pleasure. He stop- 
ped me on the third page and said: ‘Come to-morrow to the 
hall at nine for rehearsal; there are nine rehearsals to make in 
five days, young bear of the woods’; and my heart laughed when 
he called me this, for I knew that I had pleased him.. Then I 
hurried here, impatient to tell you the result.” 

At the table they met Herr Bensen, who had left Zelter a 
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few moments later than Edmond, and who sprang up to welcome 
the latter, telling him that he believed the old man had grown 
five years younger from the relief already obtained. This start- 
ed a flow of good-humor, and after tea, when the English-speak- 
ing portion of the boarders had left the room, Bensen, and Bren- 
ner, and Margaret sat long, the former explaining what Edmond 
would have to do in detail—the work for theatre week, and two 
concert programmes, one advertised at Christmas time, the 
other prepared for but not yet in the journals. 

“You will have to work hard for the time that remains,” said 
he—“ early and late ; but you can do it, and who would not work 
for old Zelter?” Clearly, Bensen was an enthusiastic disciple. 

And Edmond lent himself to his work with a will. From the 
early breakfast until noon there was no leisure, private practice 
and rehearsal filling the morning. Three rehearsals in the after- 
noons and two in the evenings were made during the same five 
days, and as much private practice as he dared besides. There 
was little leisure for Margaret or the machine, which was, how- 
ever, in process of moulding, the workman having so far recoy- 
ered as to give Edmond one interview and fully understanding 
his design at last. 

On the second day after his arrival Edmond observed that 
Margaret came in to breakfast with her hat on and her cheeks 
rosy, as if with outdoor exercise, and found, with reluctance to 
tell on her part, that she attended Low Mass daily at a near 
church. 

“Do not make more of this than it means,” she hastened to 
add. “I am not a Catholic; I do not know that I ever shall be, 
but I like to do what I am doing, without fairly understanding 
myself init.””. That Edmond was in season to join heron the fol- 
lowing morning was not surprising ; and now that he knew what 
was still a secret from her respecting his own feelings, warmly 
did he pray for her conversion. 

For this matter of Edmond’s affection, which he no longer at- 
tempted to conceal from himself, he hid from her unselfishly, and 
as a reward for so doing allowed himself a little more enjoyment 
of the brief moments they were together. But her six school- 
hours and his eight, and even ten, of practice separated them 
pretty effectually, and it was in the short walk to and from 
church that they held any conversation. 

One restful, beautiful Sunday brought them close again. In 
it they went to church together and discussed the now near 


time of Edmond’s appearance in public. They also found time 
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for quite an extended consideration of his farming plans for the 
spring. 

“It was that plough that was Werber’s wealth for two 
years,” said Edmond; “since that was laid by the earth was 
never properly broken, and | look for a great deal from the re- 
newed use of it.” 

On two topics they were nearly silent. It was evident that 
nothing was likely to occur to influence a decision about the 
land purchase, so both retreated tacitly from that subject, and 
Edmond found Margaret strangely unapproachable on the reli- 
gious matters upon which she had treated so freely with him 
before. “I am thinking and praying,” was the sum of her re- 
sponses to him, and he respected her silence. 

On Monday night came the first trial of the orchestra at the 
theatre. There were several new members besides Edmond, but 
of longer standing, and, thanks to the drill and admirable leader- 
ship of Zelter, all went well. On Tuesday there was real pro- 
gress, the men working together not only in strict time but 
with excellent mutual perception of parts and expression, and 
the whole week’s work was such as to bring reputation. 

“ How well you sustain yourselves, professor!” said a connois- 
seur to Zelter, without even suspecting the presence of recruits. 
Could the manager of the theatre have afforded it he would 
have continued this orchestra through the month. Now the 
great trial was nearing. Christmas day fell this year on Sun- 
day—the most perfect day for its celebration, and to Edmond 
and Margaret it brought fresh and deep emotion. By habit still, 
or tacit agreement, they met before breakfast in the parlor and 
went out together to one of the early Masses. 

Never had the sacrifice been invested with deeper meaning 
to Margaret; never had the poverty of other so-called “ faiths” 
come to her heart in such barren contrast. Had it been at High 
Mass she would have been self-distrustful of the music and 
pageantry with which the church loves to honor her Blessed 
Lord with her. But at this early hour, the simplicity of Low 
Mass without music, but two candles burning on the altar, the 
plainly dressed, humble crowd, in which, as usual, she felt quite 
:alone from being unnoticed, caused something like this train of 
thought: 

“Christ came to this earth to establish a church; where do 
we find it? Surely not in Protestantism, that waited until a few 
centuries ago to exist, unless the Protestant Church is a branch, 
an outgrowth of the other. But it protests against what would 
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be its parent in that case, and repudiates its Author—a farce 
indeed as a claim, and to the real Protestant this miracle about 
to occur must be but another. Now, this miracle happens or it 
does not happen. A Catholic not only believes, but oh! how a 
Catholic believes this truth!” And here Margaret glanced at 
the few near her on whom she could look without a movement 
of her head. What she read in their faces brought quick tears 
to her eyes. Then the thoughts continued : 

“ There is nothing here that could grow into Protestantism ; 
and which is right? Could God have allowed the early Fathers 
who sat at the feet of the very apostles and continued their tra- 
ditions to accept in mistake for ages, and transmit down the 
grand roll of centuries as his own act, a vital error, to sustain 
which the army of martyrs bled, and on which the lustre of the 
saints has shone, when Deity Incarnate stooped to the most 
minute explanation and hedged belief with the tenderest care? 
And is it left to modern Protestantism to detect the ‘solemn 
farce? A greater and better man than Martin Luther is needed 
to make me believe that.” 

At this moment the “ Sanctus” was sung, and with the pre- 
paration for consecration Margaret’s habitual reverence con- 
centrated every wandering thought. At the Elevation her heart,. 
almost her lips, whispered: “ Lord, if it is thou, 1 too adore! I 
believe; help thou mine unbelief!’’ And in this action some- 
thing sprang into existence within her that maintained the feel- 
ing of adoration to the exclusion of every other, so that, still 
adoring, she did not know when Edmond left her to make his. 
communion. 

Had Margaret known of Edmond's love for her, of even, 
acknowledged to herself a possible response, there would have 
been an argument more with which to dally, for Margaret could 
torment herself on a question of truth. She would have said:: 
“It is the interest I feelin this young man that is causing all. 
this feeling.” Happily, she was unsuspicious of Edmond’s senti- 
ment, nor could she think that she entertained anything more 
toward him than the strong interest arising from the circum- 
stances of their acquaintance. ; 

The coming Tuesday would witness Edmond’s first concert 
trial; on the following Thursday the great Philharmonic, that 
was to put him, if possible, to the strongest test, for the most 
difficult music was reserved for that occasion. The “ sinfonie’” 
so familiar by long practice was the one that singularly had been 
chosen by Zelter before the failure of his other first violin; yet 
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who will wonder after all that knows the yearly catalogue of 
concert work in a music-loving, classic-choosing nation? At the 
last rehearsal Zelter had seemed rather to lean on Edmond than 
to watch him. 

No tickets had been offered Edmond for the theatre, but for 
the concert Zelter held out a handful. Edmond modestly took 
one for each night, which he gave to Margaret, and poor Mrs. 
Barbour, her needful escort, would have been forgotten but for 
Margaret’s suggestion. 

On Tuesday night behold a well-filled hall, an orchestra 
promptly in place, and in advance a quiet of expectation that 
denotes a true musical audience. Who, awaiting the expan- 
sion of musical joy, can profane it by trivialities or noise in 
advance ? 

The opéning overture was an entire success, the people now 
properly demonstrative, the orchestra stirred by this apprecia- 
tion, and the magnetism of musical sympathy was acting and 
reacting between them. At the close of a brilliant cornet “solo 
Mr. Schirmer, the performer, who had come to the hall ill with 
severe bronchitis, finished his performance with difficulty and 
fainted in the ante-room. He had also a solo assigned for the 
second division of the concert; picture, therefore, Zelter’s renew- 
ed despair. ‘“ This wretched, unbearable climate,” he cried, “ in 
which men die so many times before the last! Never again will 
I drill so many musicians together in winter and multiply every 
chance of failure. This audience, too, who will hold itself cheat- 
ed—ah! what misery.” 

Touched by Zelter’s genuine distress and a thought of hope 
simultaneously, Edmond stepped forward and offered modestly 
to supply a violin solo. “I shall be obliged,” said he, blushing 
at the exhibition of his poverty, “to borrow the cost of a cab- 
fare and ask five ‘minutes of time now.” 

“ You will save me!” cried Zelter, still trembling as he put 
his purse into Edmond’s hand, who, calling a young man in at- 
tendance, re-entered the hall and walked quietly to the seat 
occupied by Margaret. Smiling, Edmond said to Margaret, as 
calmly as if they were at the boarding-house: “I have yet an- 
other sacrifice to demand, Miss Chester. Schirmer has become 
too ill to play his second solo, as advertised, and I have engaged 
to fill his place, if you will forego a part of the concert and 
bring my music. You understand that I could not send a stran- 
ger to the house. Will you get for me the ‘ Adagio’ lying on 
the top of the pile next my window? It is the Mendelssohn that 
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I have practised so much lately. This young man will secure a 
cab and accompany you.” 

In five minutes Margaret was driving home and Edmond 
with the orchestra, fully occupied with the “Overture to William 
Tell.” This Rossini had been changed from another part of the 
programme to gain time for Edmond. So quietly and swiftly 
had all this occurred by the coolness of the actors that the little 
drama had been unsuspected by the majority of the audience, 
only those sitting well forward observing anything but a trivial 
delay and the change in programme. 

When, however, Zelter came out and announced Schirmer’s 
failure, and presented Edmond with apologies for his impromptu 
substitution, a murmur of approval ran through the audience, 
and curiosity on the part of those who had seen and understood 
the whole. 

Quite at his ease still, which surprised Margaret greatly, the 
young German glanced over the hall, pushed away a handsome 
wave of brown hair which had fallen a little over his forehead as 
he bowed to the audience, raised his bow as a signal to Zelter, 
who would suffer no one else to touch the piano in accompani- 
ment, and began. 

From beginning to end he knew his theme; he had played it 
fifty times in his solitude at Gruenwald, and whenever attacked 
by homesickness he had fallen into the habit of recalling, and 
following with, the improvisation first made at Mrs. Barbour’s 
fireside on the evening of his meeting with Margaret, written in 
the same key as the “ Adagio.” He had named it to himself 
“ The Wanderer,” and the “ Adagio ” seemed latterly to him but 
half finished without his own composition. 

Once only had he been interrupted—the beginning of an ap- 
plause at a rest in the music, which was suppressed as he con- 
tinued. But at the end it burst forth. He had played his best, 
and it was beautiful, and, offered as it had been so unexpectedly, 
the audience applauded as they had not done during the evening. 
It was in vain to appear and bow;; the interested world would 
and must have more of this momentary hero, who, stimulated by 
the success, was in his happiest mood. 

Zelter would have made a suggestion, but Edmond failed to 
see his movement, and, boldly standing free of the music-stands, 
brought his violin again to position and drew the opening notes 
of “ The Wanderer.” Concentrated as he must needs be in this 
unwritten composition, he sought no eye until his approach to 
the pathetic fireside welcome. 
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He had carried his audience, without their knowledge of its 
meaning, over sea, over land, the still and stormy waves, through 
the bustle of great cities, along with hurrying trains out to the 
expansive West; and here he paused a moment, turning a glance 
for an instant toward the two women, who sat together as they 
had sat when they extended to him the sorely needed welcome. 
Then, recalling it all with full feeling, he subdued his touch to the 
tenderness of his theme, and left his listening world so moved, 
so hushed that for a moment they forbore to applaud. This 
was the finest tribute. Then it came from all the people, and 
ceased only when the gathering of the orchestra among the 
stands showed that it was hopeless to expect it again. Murmurs 
of enthusiastic admiration went around. There was moisture in 
some eyes, drawn there by the closing sweetness, and tears had 
forced their way into Margaret’s, as, recognizing the music and 
meeting his glance, she read that which he had honorably with- 
held from speech, and knew that she was loved. 

“ Come to me to-morrow, man,” said Zelter, wringing his hand 
at the close of the concert ; ‘“‘the people have spoken for me to- 
night.” 

At home there was but an instant of meeting between Ed- 
mond and Margaret, who had to hasten to rest in view of her 
school labor in the so near morning. Ah! ow dearly late nights 
cost only those too poor to rest can know. In the brief good- 
night she had said, interrupting his gratitude: 

“If you thank me I shall think that you distrust me.” He 
saw that she was pleased at his having so fully understood her 
and having relied upon her so far, and that it was in a measure 
identifying his interest with hers that gratified. This is sweet in 
friendship as in love. | 

He slept the sleep of youth and of a peaceful conscience, and 
early in the forenoon was with Zelter arranging the programme 
for Thursday, now changed by Schirmer’s illness. During the 
day and on Thursday several notes were addressed to Zelter 
begging for a repetition of the singular and beautiful morceau 
that Edmond had played as a morceau, which they knew not how 
to name. 

“My son,” said Zelter affectionately on one of these days, 
“why do you go to the woods? With this violin and these 
hands you could win your bread more pleasantly, and of the 
public approval you have already tasted. Why will you not re- 
main and work with us?” 

In a responsive feeling, but most gravely, Edmond replied: 
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“A musical life is usually a solitary life. I have talent, but 
not the exceptional great genius that will lead to high prosper- 
ity. I know many men at home who play as well, some better 
than I, and whose music is their profession. , But their lives are 
mainly sad; they are nearly all unmarried or struggling with 
families on small pay. Cheered by the public at evening, but 
poorly fed at the morning meal, life is a feverish warmth of ap- 
probation or chill of want. Is it not true, mein Herr? I was 
never destined to a life like this. I may in the wilderness make 
ruin, but I also see a chance for that moderate happiness that a 
man finds ina home and the domestic life free from real want, 
that a nature like mine craves, and not even fair fame could re- 
place. Am I wrong, Zelter?” 

Such a picture as Edmond had unconsciously drawn of the 
man’s own life had shadowed the elder face ; age approached, and 
the future was so dreary that he did not like to dwell upon it. 

“You are right, my son,” said he in a changed tone. “ Music 
is a goddess, but a tyrant ; she takes our best years without other 
return than we find in our devotion to her, and accepts that de- 
votion thanklessly. What zs an old musician of mediocrity? A 
wife and children are better for you ; you will live a happier, die 
a wiser, man.” Yet there followed a brighter, prouder look 
which meant, though he did not say it, “ For myself I have no 
regret.” ' 

That the public might more generally appreciate Edmond’s 
composition it received its name on the programme, “ Der Wan- 
derer,” and a few words in paragraph described the leading 
themes; but the words “ welcome home” told imperfectly Ed- 
mond’s meaning, and nothing at all of the lonely days up at 
Gruenwald, where it had been a memory and.a consolation. 

Edmond's success of the first concert was fully sustained by 
his work on Thursday night to a still larger audience, and this 
evening, conscious of his ability and coolness, Margaret gave her- 
self up to a fullerenjoyment of everything. If it was less exciting 
it was no less gratifying, and at intervals Zelter’s question recur- 
red to her. Edmond had repeated it without giving his own full 
reply ; yet to her steadfast, practical mind a work commenced 
ought not to be lightly abandoned, and the musical hfe for Ed- 
mond impressed her now as something to fall back on in case of 
failure with the farm. 

The press notices of Friday were truly gratifying, in two in- 
stances enthusiastic if not flattering, and predicting a brilliant 
future to our young musician. One of these was lying before 
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Zelter when Edmond went to take leave of him, and he took it 
home to Margaret, from whom now he had but one apparently 
hidden thought. It was near escaping him at one moment on 
Friday night. 

When Edmond had paid Mrs. Barbour’s bill, and the cos- 
tumer of the theatre who had hired for him the suit in which he 
appeared in public, and the price of the moulding for the plough, 
now finished to his satisfaction, he found himself still master of 
more than fifty-six dollars, and mingled with its possession the 
memory of Zelter’s regret that he was unable to draw for him a 
larger check. 

“ There are things,” said Zelter, “that cannot be paid for, and 
I must remain largely your debtor ; but whenever my poor friend- 
ship can serve you count upon it’”—words that outweighed the 
money tenfold to this man who wanted money. 

Edmond and Margaret counted the balance, and, as if divin- 
ing the thought in his mind, she said, “It would half pay for the 
fifty acres.” . 

“Yes,” answered he, “you spoke my thought of the mo- 
ment; but if the land already mine is to bring anything but 
barren support I shall have to hire labor in the coming spring 
and summer. I long to own the whole, but dare not risk it, 
unless, indeed, I am to drag on in the misery that living is at 
present.” 

It was his first hint of the kind to Margaret of what he had 
owned to his brother, and she, seeing his look of pain, could not 
help asking him how bad it was. 

“To tell you the truth,” he began, “I have not slept in a pro- 
per bed since I left this house; the bunks are like berths in a 
ship—six of them in tiers of three at one end of the great room. 
They are filled with straw or hay, and rough blankets are the 
only other bedding, and these are old and in poor condition. 
Old Beta in the roof-place or loft above is about as well arranged 
for. Her work is the simplest, her knowledge of cooking con- 
fined to the fewest dishes and crude; she is defective in sight 
and untidy.” And here he paused, unwilling to continue the pic- 
ture. 

Then resuming : “I would willingly have done all that I have, 
luxurious being that I am, for the simple elements of decency 
and civilization afforded by the change. I said yesterday, I 
must return to-morrow, but this morning I said, One more day 
before a table-cloth, one more night of luxurious sleep ; I have 
earned it.” 
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Then he let escape a sigh, and in a tone she had never heard 
in his voice, it was so hopeless, said : 

“ The worst of it is one never knows when or how it will end. 
If one had only something to hope for!” 

Looking up, he saw the tears that had welled up to Marga- 
ret’s eyes unbidden, and then it was that he nearly betrayed him- 
self. He arrested a gesture that would have done so without 
speech, and, as usual, Margaret was first to recover herself. 

“One must always hope,” she said gently; “it is like the 
guardian angel beside us,” unconsciously speaking as if believing 
like himself. “Sometimes,” she continued, “I ask myself what 
I am hoping for ; and if I can work on without a strong definite 
aim like yours, surely all that is marked out tangibly to you will 
help you on, and you are a man.” 

Nothing more than these last words were needed to rouse 
him from his momentary dejection, and soon they went on dis- 
cussing the possibility of working musically at need and details 
of summer work laid out. 

“ When are we to meet again?” said he; and she, forgetting 
the world and its ways, replied in her thought of alleviation : 
“ Your hay-time will be my idle hour—vacation. How I should 
like to come up and pay you a visit, if 1 could find cheap board 
in one of your German families! I could perhaps show Beta, or 
better still yourself, methods of work that would help out the 
housekeeping, and at the same time gratify the interest you have 
taught me to feel in your enterprise.” 

Here was something, then, to think of and hope for, and Ed- 
mond grasped at the idea. Certainly, if this was her wish, no 
other man’s interest could be very close at heart. His face was 
radiant as they said good-night, and when he bade her good-by 
on the morrow he had won a promise of occasional correspon- 
dence, there being several books in discussion between them 
still. 

And Edmond went home with a lighter heart, to say nothing 
of his heavier pocket, and went about the clearing and the 
woods, planning after Margaret’s own fashion how to get the 
very best out of what was ready for cultivation, and in what la- 
bor to use his money to best advantage. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 
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SCENE: Exeter Hall, London. 
PERSONS REPRESENTED. 
AMERICAN DELEGATES, 
Rev. Bishop Latitude, Methodist 


Episcopal. 

Rev. Dr. Topheavy, Baptist. 

Rev. Dr. Flurry, Presbyterian. 

Rev. Dr. Liberal, Congregationalist. 

Rev. Dr. Bounce, Lutheran. 

Rev. Dr. Jocund, Methodist Episco- 

pal. 

Prof. Augustus Synonym, having 
the chair of Lost Arts and Occult 
Sciences, —— College. 


Rev. Dr. Chosen, Presbyterian. 

Rev. Dr. Sophical, Wesleyan. 

Rev. Dr. Ballast, Baptist. 

Rev. Dr. Whistle, Independent. 

Rev. Washington Dipwell, Baptist. 

Rev. Luther Knockpope, Wesleyan. 

Rev. Amen Hallelujah, Primitive 
Methodist. 

Prof. Jeremy Ratio, holding the 
chair of Algebraic Inequalities, 
etc., etc., —— University. 





Together with a large, enthusiastic, and somewhat demonstrative audience. 


Dr. WHISTLE saw nothing but chaos before Conference if 
this lige of debate were followed. If he were going to decide 
on the arguments thus far presented he should define the right 
of the Evangelical Church to unity to be nothing more than the 
Jus proprietatis, which, according to the law-books, was the right 
without either possession or the right of possession. He moved 
to amend the pending resolution by striking out all after “ Re- 
solved,” and substituting, “that Conference places evangelical 
unity in the category of subjects open to pious conjecture.’ 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Dr. JOCUND pointed to a want of reason in the amendment. 
The whole subject was already conjectural enough in all con- 
science (laughter) and needed no resolution to make it more so. 
He wanted it understood that there was a limit to even the argu- 
mentative powers of this Conference. (Cries of “ Question.”) 


(After vote, the chair having declared the amendment lost, a division 
was called for by the Revs. Lovefeast and Knockpope; whereupon, the 
division having been ordered, the amendment was still declared lost.) 


Rev. LUTHER KNOCKPOPE said the Reformers had protested 
not only against Rome, but necessarily against the Fathers also. 
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(Cheers.) Why discuss the Fathers? Evangelical faith, as all 
knew, was founded upon the labors of the Reformers. 

Dr. WHISTLE deprecated the course pursued by many Pro- 
testants in glorying in men whom they termed the forerunners and 
fathers of the Reformation, who, however, held many views even 
more reprehensible than those of Rome herself. As long as Pro- 
testants relied on these men and appealed to their writings they 
might expect to be confronted with difficulties. Thus, Richard 
Knapwell, a Dominican friar in the thirteenth century, when 
called on by Archbishop Peckham, at the Lambeth Council, to 
state his new doctrine, announced as one of his propositions 
“that in articles of faith a man is not bound to rest on the autho- 
rity of the pope, or of any priest or doctor, but that the Holy 
Scriptures and right reason are the only foundation of our 
assent.” (Cheers.) This was his fifth proposition. Yet this 
man actually held two views of transubstantiation which, while 
at variance with the Roman article of faith, were each, if pos- 


sible, more objectionable to the modern Protestant. The four ° 


other propositions were as follows: 


“1, That the body of Christ when dead had not the same substantial 
form as it had when living. 

“2, That if the eucharistical bread had been consecrated with the 
words of consecration during the three days that Christ lay in his grave, 
the bread would have been transubstantiated into the new form which the 
body of Christ assumed at its separation from the soul. ¥ 

“3, That after the resurrection of Christ the eucharistical bread is 
transubstantiated, by virtue of the words of consecration, into the whole 
living body of Christ ; that is, the matter of the bread is converted into the 
matter of his body, and the substantial form of the bread into the substan- 
tial form of his body—that is, into his intellectual soul, so far as it consti- 
tutes the form of his body. 

“4. That in man there is only one form—namely, his rational soul, with- 
out any other substantial form.” * 


“Tt is almost inconceivable,” said the reverend doctor, “ to 
borrow the comment of Camden, that the same head which en- 
gendered the unintelligible nonsense of the first four propositions 
could have given birth to the important truth contained in the 
fifth.” + 

A similar criticism would apply, he continued, to Wickliffe, 
Huss, Jerome of Prague, Luther, Melancthon, Bucer, and others. 
Thus, Wickliffe, in addition to teaching transubstantiation so far 
as to assert that “ the body is hidden in each morsel and crumb 


* Wykes, Spelman, Knighton, 
+ Camden, /mp, Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 237. 
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of bread,” consenting to the invocation of saints, and acknow- 
ledging purgatory, had taught that “all sins committed in the 
world are wecessary and inevitable.” Wickliffe was, however, a 
Protestant, since he had held that tenet of Protestantism which, 
singular to say, was the only one upon which reformers of all 
ages had agreed—antipathy forthe pope. John Hussand Jerome 
of Prague were Catholic in all respects save that they had held 
communion in both kinds to be essential, and repudiated that 
béte notre of Protestants—the successor of Peter; though their dis- 
ciples, the Calixtenes, had offered to return to their allegiance if 
communion in both kinds were permitted. The movement inau- 
gurated by Huss of giving the cup to the laity had, however, 
been checked by Luther, who had threatened with a curse those 
who presumed to receive communion under both kinds. On 
making a critical examination of the doctrines of Martin Luther 
and his coadjutors, the fathers of the respective reformed church- 
es, he (the speaker) was forced to conclude that a healthy incon- 
sistency on the part of Protestants was required to prove their 
pedigree. For example, Luther had once said: “ Whoever de- 
nies the indulgences of the pope, let him be accursed ”—an ana- 
thema which, with due respect for the great Reformer’s opinions, 
he cordially hoped would light on all present. (Laughter.) 
Luther, Calvin, and Melancthon had each’ written a book in favor 
of punishing heretics. But one of the most notable acts of the 
Reformers was the solemn judgment given by Luther, Melanc- 
thon, Bucer, and others to the Landgrave of Hesse, approving of 
and advising his polygamous marriage *—a matter which he (the 
speaker) contended demanded his protest even more than the 
Augsburg Confession written by Melancthon, which, indignantly 
repelling the charge that the Reformers had abolished the Mass, 
declared: “It is celebrated among us with due reverence, and in 
it are preserved nearly all the usual ceremonies.” Indeed, 
Luther himself had gone so. far in a controversy with some dis- 
affected followers as to threaten “to make his recantation and 


* The following occurs in the decision rendered by Luther and his associates: ‘‘ In fine, if 
your highness is fully and finally resolved to marry yet another wife, we judge that this might 
be done secretly, as has been said above in speaking of the dispensation, so that it be known 
only to your highness, the lady, and to a few faithful friends obliged to silence under the seal 
of confession ; hence no attacks or scandal of any moment would ensue, For there is nothing 
unusual in princes keeping concubines; and although the lower orders may not perceive the 
excuses of the thing, the more intelligent know how to make allowance.” Luther and his coad- 
jutors were witnesses to the nuptials, (Edinburgh Review, No, 121, October, 1834.) May not the 
example thus set have brought forth the following fruit? Dr. Henke, former Primarius profes- 
sor of theology at Helmstadt, said : ‘‘ Monogamy and the prohibitions of extra-matrimonial re- 
lations are to be viewed as remnants of monachism and an uninquiring faith ” (ibid.) 
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leave them.” ‘“ Remember,” he had said, “I have said it, and, 
after all, what hurt will the popish Mass do you?” (Sensation.) 

Dr. FLuURRY said Conference was in a peculiar dilemma. It 
had willingly allowed the early Christian Fathers to be shown up 
as teachers of false doctrine. This it had done in order to estab. 
lish the Topheavian theory. He had, however, looked upon the 
Reformers as the setters-forth of pure doctrine. In this view he 
had found himself painfully mistaken. The Reformers appeared 
to be more reprobate than the Fathers. He hoped the sense of 
the house would be taken to indicate that the resolution contem- 
plated a definition of unity only as expressed in Holy Scripture. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Rev. LUTHER KNOCKPOPE pointed out that the trouble did 
not end here. Scripture itself came to them contaminated with 
the touch of popery. (Loud expressions of disapproval, inaugu- 
rated by a storm of hisses.) He would not question the sacred 
canon, but deemed it unfortunate that it was finally settled by a 
council which had submitted its decrees to the pope and had re- 
cognized the necessity of said pope’s confirmation of the same.* 

Dr. SOPHICAL regretted to hear such an insinuation against 
the canonicity of the sacred record. Particularly did it give him 
pain as emanating from a brother who had honorably distin- 
guished himself in that assembly by his zeal for the tenets of 
Protestantism. Did the gentleman realize the dangerous ten- 
dency of his innuendo? Was he not aware that Protestantism 
rested solely on the Bible? 

Rev. LUTHER KNOCKPOPE defended his course. He argued 
that his supposed innuendo was less pernicious in its tendency 
than the statement last made. 

Dr. SOPHICAL begged information. He rested solely on the 
rectitude of his intentions. 5 

Rev. LUTHER KNOCKPOPE rejoined that the doctor’s state- 
ment implied that the principles of Protestantism rested exclu- 
sively on the canon of Holy Scripture. Now, it was notorious 
that this was not definitively adjusted till the early part of the 
fifth century, when Pope Innocent I. accomplished the work. 
With this fact in view the doctor would be constrained either to 
forsake his premises or admit that Protestant teachings were un- 
christian as having had their origin in the fifth century after 
Christ. Previous to that time so-called gospels of Mathathias, 
Nicodemus, of the Hebrews, of the Infancy of our Saviour, of 


* Pope Innocent I. (405) ‘‘ fixed the canon by decree as it now stands” (Johnson’s New Univ. 
Cycl., vol, i, p. 480). 
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the Birth of Mary, and others, had been received by many as 
of equal authority with those of the four Evangelists; and the 
epistles of St. Barnabas, of St. Paul to the Laodiceans, of Cle- 
mens, Polycarp, and Ignatius, as equally authentic with the ac- 
cepted Pauline. epistles. In addition to these there had been 
such spurious Acts as the Martyrdom of Thecla, or the Acts of 
Paul; Abdias’ History of the Twelve Apostles, or the Acts of 
Pilate; the Book of Hermas, or the Shepherd; the Letter of 
Jesus Christ to Abgarus; the Six Letters of St. Paul to Seneca; 
the Revelation of Peter; the Protevangelion of St. James; the 
Doctrines of the Apostles, and Christ’s Letter to Leopas, the 
Priest of Eris, the authenticity of all of which had been of great 
credit until decided against at different times by the pope and 
bishops in council.* The intermeddling of popes with the canon 
of Scripture was perhaps a following of the precedent set by 
the high-priests of the old law, a part of whose office it was to 
preserve the integrity of the Old Testament. St. Austin + had 
said “that the canonical books of the Old Testament were pre- 
served in the Jewish temple by the carefulness of the priests, who 
succeeded one another.” The books of the Sibyls and Annals of 
the Egyptians and Tyrians had anciently been held apocryphal 
under the rule laid down by Vossius, who had observed that all 
were deemed spurious which had not been admitted to the syna- 
gogue or the church, and thus added to the canon. Luther, the 
great Reformer, probably impressed with the leading part which 
popes had taken in constructing the Bible, had not scrupled to 
cast doubt upon a large portion of that record which now con- 
stituted the Protestants’ sole rule of faith. He (the speaker) had 
before him a number of the Edinburgh Review from which he 
would read a few of the comments made by Luther in this rela- 
tion: 


“ The books of the Kings are more worthy of credit than the books of 
the Chronicles. Job spake not as it stands written in his book, but hath 
had such cogitations. It is a sheer argumentum fabule. It is probable 
that Solomon made and wrote this book. This book (Ecclesiastes) ought 
to have been made more full; there is too much of broken matter in it; it 


* For the fullest account of the rejected books see Fadricit Codex Apocryphus Novi Tes- 
tamenti, two vols., Hamb., 1719, 800, See also Chambers’ Encycl., vol. ii, p. 75, and Encycd, 
Brit. and others under ‘‘ Apocrypha.” A translation of the apocryphal books of the New Tes- 
tament, by Hone, is extant. The Rev. Jeremiah Jones says: ‘‘ It is not so easy a matter as is 
commonly imagined rightly to settle the canon of the New Testament. For my own part, I de- 
clare, with many learned men, that in the whole compass of learning I know no question in- 
volved with more intricacies and perplexing questions than this” (Jones’ New and Fudl/ Method, 
vol, i. p. 15). 

t De Civ. Det, 50, 15. 
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hath neither boots nor spurs, but rides in socks, as I myself did when in 
the cloister. Solomon hath not, therefore, written this book, which hath 
been made in the days of the Machabees by Sirach. It is, like the Talmud, 
compiled from many books, perhaps in Egypt at the desire of King Pto- 
lemy Euergetes. So also have the Proverbs of Solomon been collected by 
others... . The book of Esther I toss into the Elbe. I am so an enemy 
to the book of Esther that I would it did not exist, for it Judaizes too 
much and hath in it a great deal of heathen naughtiness. . . . Isaias hath 
borrowed his art and knowledge from the Psalter. The history of Jonas 
is so monstrous that it is absolutely incredible. That the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is not by St. Paul, nor by any apostle, is-shown by chapter ii. 3. 
It is by an excellently learned man, a disciple of the apostles. It should be 
no stumbling-block if there be found in it a mixture of wood, straw, hay. 
The Epistle of James I account an epistle of straw. The Epistle of Jude is 
a copy of St. Peter’s and allegeth stories which have no place in Scripture. 
In the Revelation of John much is wanting to let me deem it apostolical. 
I can discover no trace that it is established by the Spirit.” * 


(Sensation.) Erasmus also had doubted the authenticity-of the 
Revelation, while Calvin and Beza had denounced it as unin- 
telligible and prohibited the pastors of Geneva from all attempts 
at interpretation, for which they were applauded by Joseph 
Scaliger and Isaac Casaubon.t Mr. Pearson, the Christian ad- 
vocate in the University of Cambridge in 1834, had shown that 
these views of the Reformers had extended to later times. 


“ For instance,” he had said, “ Rosenmiiller, in the first edition of his 
commentary on the Old Testament—the most valuable in existence, perhaps, 
considered as a critical and philological commentary on the Hebrew text— 
speaks of the creation, the fall, and the deluge as fables; he describes the 
history of Jonas to be a mere mythus of Hercules swallowed by a sea-ser- 
pent, and he says it was not written by Jonas, but by some one contem- 
porary with Jeremias ; and he considers the prophecy of Isaias as made up 
by one writer out of the minor works of several others. Gesenius, the 
professor of theology at Halle, maintains after Paulus, professor at Wartz- 
burg, that the Pentateuch was composed after the time of Solomon, out of 
different fragments which were collected together. Bauer, in his introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament, has a chapter on what he calls the my¢hz, or 
fables, of the Old Testament. Bretschneider rejects the Gospel of St. John 
as the work of a Gentile Christian of the second century. Eichhorn pro- 
nounces the Revelation to be a drama representing the fall of Judaism and 
paganism, while Semler condemned it entirely as the work of a fanatic.” } 


(Great stir.) Joseph Scaliger, following Luther, had rejected 
the Epistle of St. James, denied the Revelation to be by St. John, 
and only allowed two of its chapters to be comprehensible; 


* Edinburgh Review, No. 121, October, 1834, article on the admission of Dissenters to the 
universities, 


t Ibid, ; t Ibid. 
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while the late Dr. South, in England, had pronounced it a book 
that either found a man mad or made him so.* (Profound sen- 
sation, which lasted some moments.) 

Dr. LIBERAL rose to reply. From the eminent authority, he 
began, against the canonicity of a large portion of what he con- 
ceived all present had been accustomed to regard as the inspired 
record, he was free to say that the Romish view of the necessity 
of an infallible expositor of the extent and meaning of God's 
written word seemed reasonable. “The genuineness of these 
books,” said the reverend speaker, referring to an authority 
lying conveniently near him, “ was determined by testimony or 
tradition. . . . Upon the whole, we may conclude that the writ- 
ings of the apostles and evangelists are received, as the works 
of other eminent men of antiquity are, upon the ground of gene- 
ral consent and testimony.” + This mode, when applied, as the 
faith of Romanists taught them it was, by an infallible tribu- 
nal, had at least the merit of accordance with what in law, for 
the establishing of a rule of conduct, was deemed necessary by 
the highest authority. Blackstone had defined general custom, 
which was governed altogether by tradition, as synonymous 
with the common law of the realm. This tradition the learned 
commentator had declared to be “that /aw by which proceedings 
in the king’s ordinary courts of justice are guided and directed, 

. and it settles the rules of expounding wills.” The acts of those 
councils, which, as a former speaker had shown, had been sub- 
mitted to the pope, had settled the question of the canonicity of 
Scripture by this rule, the fathers of those synods having known 
it to be the rule of expounding the last will and testament of 
God toman. Had there been no tradition of the authenticity of 
such books-as were ultimately pronounced canonical, the autho- 
rities would be seen to have been left entirely without a guide to 
direct their judgment, unless Conference was prepared to admit 
they had been endowed with infallibility. Thus, although tradi- 
tion was at a discount in the Protestant school of theology, all 
reformed theologians were violently obligated to accept it as the 
witness of the canonicity of their sole rule of faith. 

Dr. BALLAST regretted that the vagaries into which several 
speakers had drifted: had drawn the eyes of Conference from the 
existing resolution. Scripture, regardless of the scepticism of 
Luther, he took to be still the rule of faith. This being allowed, 
he would venture to assert that, in the very nature of things, 
Scripture must be interpreted literally. In law the courts were 


* Edinburgh Review, No, 121. t Rees’ Encyci., vol. vi. See ‘* Canon.” 
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empowered to construe deeds, wills, and other species of com- 
mon assurances. Were no means provided for construing last 
wills and testaments a literal interpretation of them would be un- 
avoidable; for were private judgment resorted to it would be ~ 
easy to see what diversities of construction would be framed by 
contending interests. To such excesses the Protestant world, in 
its consideration of Christ’s last will and testament, had been 
driven by the rule of private interpretation, which, if employed 
in matters affecting titles to earthly lands and tenements instead 
of to “that house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,” 
would lead to social anarchy and the total dismemberment of 
society. He thought Scripture, literally interpreted, a safe rule. 
It had been shown that Scripture, when literally construed, 
taught the visible unity of the church. As the converse of this 
condition was to be exhibited in order to apply the Topheavian 
theory to the subject of the present debate, he thought Confer- 
ence should vote for the invisibility of evangelical unity with- 
out further parley. 

Dr. SOPHICAL dissented from the opinion advanced. The be- 
lief in sacerdotalism, he argued, which had been universal before 
the Reformation, and which was even now held by about nine- 
teen-twentieths of the Christian world, had possibly originated 
in a literal interpretation of St. Paul’s statement, “We have an 
altar.” This was perhaps a /apsus penne. At any rate, St. Paul 
would have expressed himself with a higher regard for ortho- 
doxy had he said instead, “‘ We have a communion-table.” Had 
he said his, sacerdotalism, the main prop of which was its Scrip- 
turalness, could not have called this important passage to its aid, 
Again, when he said to the Athenians, “I beheld an altar erect- 
ed, etc.,” he would have served orthodoxy better had he said, “ I 
saw a table,” etc. For the gravity of the oversight was aggravat- 
ed by disclosing to them the Unknown God as one to whom their 
altar might with propriety be erected. Had St. Paul carried his 
evangelical orthodoxy to the proper limit, instead of saying to 
his hearers, “ That God whom ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare [ unto you,” he would have said, “ Him declare I unto you; 
but see that ye at once tear down your impious altar, for my 
God hath no use for it,” R 

The doctrine of the Real Presence, continued the learned 
doctor, was wholly based on a literal interpretation of Scripture. 
As to this he did not scruple to say that any other interpretation 
was beset with difficulty. The orthodox or evangelical view of 


the Sacrament could not, he apprehended, be readily accepted, 
VOL. XXXVI,— 22 
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since nothing but the exercise of a living faith could enable him 
to understand how “ the grace and heavenly benediction” of the 
Lord could be present in, and conveyed to the partakers of, the 
Sacrament when the Lord himself was absent. For in the order 
of the administration of the Lord’s Supper in the Methodist 
churches, which was the same as that of the Church of England, 
were used these words: “ Humbly beseeching thee that we, who 
are partakers of this Holy Communion, may be filled with thy 
grace and heavenly benediction.” Protestants rejected transub- 
stantiation (for this was really the only rational consequence of a 
Real Presence, if any existed) as incomprehensible and opposed 
to the plain teaching of the senses. Yet, where a simple exercise 
of faith was concerned, he thought it even harder to believe that 
“all the fulness of the Godhead bodily ” dwelt in the Babe of 
Bethlehem than that that same Babe was present in ‘the sacra- 
mental wafer. He thought there was less difficulty in under- 
standing how God by his own power could be present under the 
sacramental species than in comprehending how that same God 
could have been concealed under the form of a dependent infant. 
He thought human credulity was less tasked in believing that 
the substance of a man could be hidden under the form of a 
wafer than that the life and soul of a man could subsist in the 
unformed foetus at the first moment of conception in the mater- 
nal womb. 

Neither would he escape the difficulty by admitting the tena- 
bility of a metaphorical theory which, if sustained, would lead 
him into a snare regarding this subject. If he would avoid the 
difficulties of transubstantiation by converting plain Scripture 
into metaphor, because that Scripture, literally taken, was opposed 
to finite understanding and the evidence of the senses, he would 
be constrained, for cognate reasons, to interpret all scriptures 
teaching the divinity of Christ in a metaphorical sense also. The 
same might be said with regard to the appearance of the Holy 
Ghost in the form of a dove at the baptism of Christ, and of his 
appearance in many distinct tongues of fire on the day of Pente- 
cost. As he (Dr. S.) could not, by any exercise of human pene- 
tration, understand how the divine Person could appear in the 
form and compass of a dove or in a multitude of tongues of fire, 
he would be forced, in pursuing the same line of ‘reasoning, to 
conclude that all these Scriptural narratives were designed to be 
given not a literal but a metaphorical interpretation. 

Dr. BALLAST thought it unfortunate, since Scripture was given 
as the sole rule of faith, that it could not be interpreted accord- 
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ing to its literal and most obvious signification, Yet candor 
compelled him to say that, with respect to a large portion of the 
Bible, not only the literal but the most perspicuous explanation 
was to be avoided as savoring of that corrupt system of theo- 
logy the protesting against which was the chief duty of the 
Protestant divine. 

Dr. CHOSEN questioned the accuracy of this statement. If 
the position taken were received as true there would soon bea 
marked depreciation in the stock-in-trade of the Protestant di- 
vine. True, the words of Christ, when instituting the Last 
Supper, could not be interpreted literally, although many of his 
sayings previous to the institution, and numerous expressions in 
other parts-of Scripture, pointed to a literal interpretation. 
Thus, in the sixth chapter of St. John’s Gospel,* when the Jews, 
understanding the words of Christ literally, had protested against 
transubstantiation, urging the evangelical objection of its impos- 
sibility, he had failed to give them the orthodox definition, but 
reiterated his words (which, literally understood, inevitably taught 
transubstantiation) with singular emphasis. He(Dr. Chosen) was,. 
however, unaware of any other passage, used either narratively 
or doctrinally, a literal interpretation of which was not admissi-. 
ble under Protestant exegetics. 

Dr. BALLAST opposed the views of the last speaker. He- 
would endeavor to refresh his memory. What did his learned. 
brother think of the declaration of Christ: ‘“ Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall: 
not prevail against it”? Interpret that passage literally, he ar- 
gued, and the Roman doctrine of the papacy would be rendered 
plausible. 

Dr. JocunD: “Oh! we'll vote that a/iunde.” (Laughter.) 

Dr. CHOSEN, in the interest of expedition, would gladly assent 
to the course proposed by his ingenious friend. 

Dr. BouNCE said all would agree that it would never. do to 
interpret Scripture either literally or in accordance with its most 
evident signification, if Romish error were thereby substantiated. 
The true rule of interpretation was clearly that which gave a 
definition as remote as might be from that held by Rome. - 
(Cheers.) Therefore, in his view, private interpretation at the 
hands of a loyal Protestant was always sure to be safe. (Hear, 
hear.) He had derived much comfort from a mystical inter- 
pretation, especially with regard to the Revelation, which, thus 
understood, showed up the Scarlet Lady to. his satisfaction. 


* Verse 52, 
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(Cheers.) This mode, while possessing a greater degree of tan- 
gibility than a mere metaphorical system, was equally as well 
calculated to purify Holy Writ from the unhandsome imputation 
of being what Romanists claimed it as being—a Catholic text- 
book. 

Dr. SOPHICAL was astonished to hear such an announcement. 
Was the gentleman not aware that, next to interpretations de- 
rived either from the letter or the most obvious sense, the favor- 
ite system of interpretation in vogue among Romanists was the 
mystical one? Nay, that it was persistently asserted that the 
Romish doctrines of the Mass and the papacy. were foresha- 
dowed, as to the first, by the mysteries of the manna and Mel- 
chisedech’s sacrifice, and, as to the second, by the mystery of the 
Rock and Stone? 

Dr. BOUNCE was not ignorant that such was Roman teaching. 
Holding, however, a Protestant’s view of the falsity of Romish 
doctrine throughout, he was not to be confounded by any con- 
nection which might ingeniously be shown to exist between any 
so-called types and antitypes. Nevertheless he would join issue 
with the learned doctor, and call on him to exhibit any well- 
founded mystical connection between the Rock and Stone of 
Holy Scripture and the dignity alleged to have been bestowed 
upon St. Peter. (“ Hear, hear” from the Rev. Luther Knock- 
pope.) 

Dr. SOPHICAL could refer to numerous allusions to the Rock 
and Stone which, by a mystical interpretation, appeared to point 
to St. Peter’s elevation to the headship of the church. 

Rev. LUTHER KNOCKPOPE excitedly, and amid considerable 
excitement, obtained the floor and was understood to ask 
whether this were a Council of the Vatican or, what it purported 
to be, an evangelical Conference. 


(Much noise and confusion followed this inquiry, during which the voice 
of Mr. Knockpope, though elevated to the highest pitch, was not heard; 
and amid shouts of “ Louder,” calls to order, and raps from the chairman’s 
gavel he resumed his seat and order was restored.) 


Dr. SOPHICAL regretted the uproar his words had occa- 
sioned. He was far from wishing to intimate that any headship 
had been conferred on St. Peter. He had only striven to show 
that certain passages could not be interpreted mystically without 
fortifying certain Romish dogmas. The terms Rock and Stone, 
before they had been applied to St. Peter, had been appropriated 
by God exclusively to himself. This fact pointed to the idea 
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that when the application of these names was changed a new of- 
fice or dignity was created (sensation)—in other words, that St. 
Peter, upon whom alone they were bestowed, was appointed the 
representative of Him who had hitherto jealously made them his 
own. 


(Renewed disorder was here manifested, and expressions of disapproba- 
tion, mingled with hisses and calls to order, were met with applause and 
counter cries of “Goon.” The confusion having abated—) 


Dr. SOPHICAL reiterated that his views were uncompromis- 
ingly Protestant. 

Rev. LUTHER KNOCKPOPE sarcastically retorted that the gen- 
tleman’s protestations of loyalty were somewhat -pertinent, in 
view of his late apology for transubstantiation and his present at- 
tempt to prove the pope a Scriptural character. 


(Slight confusion, during which Dr. Sophical was heard to intimate that 
the gentleman’s comprehension was defective.) 


Dr. SOPHICAL, resuming, said, in order to point out the dan- 
ger of interpreting Scripture in a mystical sense, he would state 
a proposition which a Romanist might well advance in support 
of the papacy. (Hisses, cries of “ Sit down,” and other marked 
indications of disapproval.) As the prophecies concerning the 
advent of Christ had begun in expressions of obscure meaning and 
increased in clearness and perspicuity until the world had been 
at length prepared to receive him, so, it might be said, prophe- 
cies and figures relating to the appointment of his vicegerent on 
earth had been at first clothed in obscurity, developing at length 
into such plainness of language as had prepared the church of 
God for his reception. Before entering upon the examination 
of Scripture it might be well to observe that the office of the 
last Jewish high-priest had terminated about the year 70, during 
the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, and almost simultaneously with 
the accession of Linus, the first bishop of Rome after St. Peter. 
Even according to Protestant admission* the first pope who 
exercised the powers of the papacy by virtue of succession was 
not only the successor of St. Peter, but also of the last repre- 
sentative of the historic Jewish Church—a fact suggestive of 


* “To begin with the Church of Rome, we have already heard Irenzus and Tertullian declar- 
ing that the apostles ordained a bishop there. And the same is asserted by St. Chrysostom, and 
Eusebius, and Rufinus, and St. Jerome, and Optatus, and Epiphanius, and St. Austin, who 
says: ‘Ifthe order of bishops succeeding one another be of any consideration, we take the sur- 
est way who begin to number from St. Peter; for Linus succeeded Peter, and Clemens Linus, 
and Anacletus Clemens, etc,, etc,’” (Bingham, Antig. of the Christian Church, book ii, c. § 4). 
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the idea that the headship of the church of God had been trans. 
ferred from the last of a line reaching in succession from the 
day of Moses to the first of a succeeding line of pontiffs whose 


jurisdiction and powers were ordained to be even more per- 
petual. 


(A scene of intense excitement and great uproar followed, the Rev. Lu- 
ther Knockpope advancing menacingly towards the speaker and the entire 
Conference rising. The Rev. L. Knockpope having been forcibly seated 
and the deliberations intermitted for some minutes, during which Dr. 
Sophical explained the drift of his argument to the chair privately—) 


THE CHAIR announced his conviction that the views which 
the learned doctor wished to present were not, as many appeared 
to suppose, of an heretical nature. 

Dr. SOPHICAL, with some feeling, declared that his ultimate 
object was to show the unreliability of a mystical interpretation. 

Dr. JOCUND thought what Conference needed was less mys- 
tery and more fact. ¢Laughter.) 

Dr. SOPHICAL was of the same opinion, and hoped to be able 
to show that orthodox facts could rarely be deduced from the 
Bible by any system of interpretation allied to the mystical. He 
would cite some passages of Scripture, which he would divide 
into five classes: 

First. Those in which the terms Rock and Stone were used as 
names of the Deity. 

Second, Those in which they were applied prophetically to 
some agent, in whom papists might recognize St. Peter. 

Third. Those in which the Rock or Stone was mentioned as a 
foundation or resting-place for the Ark of the Covenant, in pro- 
phetic allusion, as might be pretended, to a future similar resting- 
place for the Christian Church. 

Fourth. Those in which it might be said the terms were ap- 
plied in figure to the church itself. 

Fifth. Those which ascribed certain virtues or properties to 
the Stone or Rock, which might be said to foreshadow graces to 
be bestowed upon the Christian Church to qualify it as the cus- 
todian and infallible expositor of God’s word. 

In beginning his review of Scripture in this connection the 
learned doctor said one of the earliest uses of the word Rock in 
the Old Testament taught a great truth: “He is the Rock.” * 
In the song which Moses spake in the ears of all the congrega- 
tion of Israel, just prior to his death in Mount Nebo, the words ° 


* Deut, xxxii, 4. 
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were found, “ Ascribe ye greatness unto our God. He is the 
Rock,” as also the following: “ Then he forsook God which 
made him, and lightly esteemed the Rock of his salvation” ; * and 
again: “Of the Rock that begat thee thou art unmindful, and 
hast forgotten God that formed thee.” + The Psalms were full 
of allusions to the word “ Rock” as a name of the Most High, ¢ 
and similar references were found in the prophecy of Isaias. § 
In order to show that a mystical interpretation of this first divi- 
sion of the texts selected would lead to embarrassment, he would 
draw attention to the Roman argument that a mystical connec- 
tion was apparent between these passages and the following, 
written under the new dispensation: “ And when Jesus beheld 
him, he said, Thou art Simon, the son of Jona; thou shalt be 
called Cephas, which is, by interpretation, a stone”;| and also 
the following, which was the fulfilment (as the papists taught) 
of this promise: “ And I say also unto thee, That thou art Peter, 
and upon this Rock I will build my church ; and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it."¢ It was argued from this, the doc- 
tor continued, that a surrender of the name Rock or Stone was 
made by Christ to St. Peter, the importance of which transfer 
would be realized when it was remembered that God had dis- 
tinctly stated ** that his glory he would not give to another. 
This solemn announcement implied (it might be alleged) that 
Christ did not give this name to Peter as an individual, else had 
Christ parted with his glory; but only as his representative, in 
which case, as in that of the ambassador of a sovereign, the 
dignity was only delegated. And, indeed, it might be said, no 
sooner was this title bestowed upon Peter than he at once began 
to exercise the functions of the divine Stone or Rock. At this 
point the speaker read the following: “ Then Peter said, Silver 
and gold have I none, but such as I have give I to thee. In the 
name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk.” tt 


(During the learned doctor’s illustration of the second and third divi- 
. Sions of his argument he drew attention to Is. xxxii. 2, Dan. ii. 34, 35, and 
Zach. iii. 9 as applicable to the second; and 1 Kings vi. 14, 15 as pertinent 
to the third.) 


The fourth class of texts to which he would allude were 
those wherein the terms Rock and Stone were mystically (as 
the papists might say) applied to the church itself. Several of 


* Deut. xxxii. 15. + Verse 18, 
t Ps. xviii. 2, 31; xxviii.1; xxxi. 2,3; Ixi, 2; Ixii, 7; lxxi, 3; lxxxix. 26; xcii. 15; xciv. 


22; xcv. 1. 
§ Is, xvii. 10, 11. | John i, 42, { Matt. xvi. 18, ** Is, xiii, 18, tt Acts iii, 6, 
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the earliest Christian writers* had taught the absolute insepara- 
bility of the church from Peter, the Rock of the church; and it 
behooved Protestants to avoid that mode of interpretation which 
would give color to their views. 


(In elaborating this point the speaker cited Gen. xxviii. 16, 17, 18, 22, 
xxxv. 14; Num. xxiv. 21; Ps. xxvii. 4, 5; Cant. ii. 14; Jer. xlviii. 28.) 


He would draw attention to but one passage wherein the 
Stone might be said to have a mystical reference to the church, 
not only as a witness of the truth, but as the sole custodian and 
infallible expounder of God's word: “ And Joshua wrote these 
words in the book of the law of God, and took a great Stone, and 
set it up there under an oak that was by the sanctuary of the 
Lord. And Joshua said unto all the people, Behold, this Stone 
shall be a witness unto us; for it hath heard all the words of the 
Lord which he spake unto us; it shall be therefore a witness unto 
you, lest ye deny your God.” + 

While-on the subject of infallibility, continued the learned 
doctor, it might be charged that Englishmen who accepted the 
legal maxim, “ Rex est vicarius et minister Dei in terra,’ t and 
the ancient and fundamental legend, “The king can do no 
wrong,” accredited their temporal kingdom with higher immu- 
nities than they were willing to accord to the spouse of Christ, 
whose claim of infallibility rested, it was said, on no human 
parchment or scroll, but on the promise of Christ. The pas- 
sages of Scripture to which he had referred, when taken togeth- 
er, afforded ample warning to Protestants who affected to derive 
profit from a mystical interpretation of Scripture. To giveforce 
to the warning thus conveyed he needed only to call up those 
words of Christ, to which also Roman theologians might al- 
lude with some degree of exultation when construed mystically : 
“ Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings and doeth them, 
I will liken him to a wise man which built his house upon a 
rock ; and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew and beat upon the house; and it fell not, for it was founded 
upon a rock.” § 

PROF. RATIO moved an adjournment. (Lost.) 

Dr. TOPHEAVY moved that a reply to Dr. Sophical be de- 
clared inadmissible at this time. (Carried.) 

TO BE CONTINUED, 
*“ He who holds not this unity of the church, does he think that he holds the faith? He 


, who strives against and resists the church, he who abandons the chair of St. Peter, upon whom 


the church was nace does he feel that he is in the church ?” (Cyp., De Unttate, Bened. Edi- 
tion). 


+ Joshua xxiv. 26, 27. ¢ Bracton, I, i, c, 8. § Matt. vii. 24, 25; Luke, vi, 48. 
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A SCRAP OF UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 


In the course of an evening conversation with the cheerful 
family circle in which our easy-chair is permitted for the present 
to fill the privileged place accorded to its invalid occupant, we 
fell to relating incidents connected with the early history of our 
republic. An aged member of that circle sat diligently plying 
her knitting-needles, a silent listener to our chat, instead of sup- 
plying the share which we knew full well she could have drawn 
from her own knowledge of many interesting events of that 
period, at the time of their occurrence or soon after. She was, 
therefore, very warmly urged by the younger part of the com- 
pany to “tell us a story,” even though it might prove, as she 
hinted, but a “ twice-told tale’’ to some of her listeners. 

It so happened that she had on that day taken up a stray 
number of Lossing’s Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution, and 
while glancing drowsily over its pages her eye was attracted by 
his account of the tragical death of Jane McCrea near Fort 
Edward, on the Hudson River, in July,1777. Having frequently 
in former years visited an aged relative who lived in Benning- 
ton, Vermont, through the war of the Revolution, and who was 
well acquainted with the unfortunate girl, and with the Mrs. 
McNeil whom Miss McCrea was visiting at the time of the sad 
event, she had heard the painful story in all its mournful details 
from the lips of that relative, with the shuddering horror and 
tearful sympathy which it would naturally awaken in a sensitive 
young heart. 

At the close of his narration Lossing remarks that there were 
various accounts in the vicinity of Fort Edward as to the sub- 
sequent fate of Lieutenant Jones, of the British army, to whom 
Jane McCrea was engaged; and that he heard, from a lady at 
Glen’s Falls who was related to the Jones family, that he lived 
with his friends in Canada many years after the terrible event—a 
melancholy and lonely man. 

It is curious to note how some such trivial cause as this re- 
newal of her acquaintance with that sad, story will often impel 
an old person to rake up the dying embers of the past and draw 
from them living sparks which had long been smouldering 
beneath their dust. It was thus with our serene old friend as 
she closed the book that afternoon and settled back in her “ old 
arm-chair,” musing upon the narrative and recalling scenes of 
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her early life which she had not thought upon for years. Hence 
it followed, of course, when our evening chat dipped into history 
and she was urged to bear her part in it, that she should recur to 
the subject of her late reading and reverie, and to the fact that 
she knew more of the later life of Lieutenant David Jones than 
was recorded by Lossing. “For,” said she, “all the early years 
of my life, with the exception of occasional visits to friends in 
Vermont, were passed on the American shore of the St. Law- 
rence. It was then a wilderness from Sackett’s Harbor to the 
‘ Rapids,’ only broken by the little village of Ogdensburg, just 
starting into existence, and by small openings made here and 
there by such hardy pioneers as dared encroach within its for- 
bidding boundaries. 

“Schools there were none up or down the river from 
Ogdensburg, and the children of the ‘settlers’ had no means 
for instruction, unless taught at home or sent across the river to 
attend schools already established in the older settlements on 
the Canadian shore. 

“No sooner had my father taken up a large tract of land 
and planted our pleasant home in this wilderness—indeed, before 
we had been there long enough to get it reduced to a tolerable 
state of order—we were visited by the residents of that shore up 
and down the river, and afterwards formed many permanent 
friendships with them, among the most highly valued of which 
were included numerous branches of the Jones family. So it 
befell that when I was old enough to be sent away to school I 
was admitted into one of those families more as a household pet 
than a boarder, and was cordially invited to range freely through 
the whole circle. As every separate family was blessed with 
daughters near my own age, I was decidedly ‘in clover’ among 
them—clover the luxury of which for me, who had no sister 
or young companions at home, save the little squaws from a 
neighboring Indian encampment, cannot possibly be conceived 
by any small lassie who lives amidst abounding youthful com- 
panionship. . I revelled in it. Such parties as were given weekly 
at one and another house! Such multitudes of dolls as went 
with us in every variety of costume; among which my own, 
large and small, figured, copper-colored and in full Indian dress, 
with hair danged according to the most approved aboriginal 
style—which has been adopted by our modern fine ladies—and 
was necessary to the completion of the Indian toilet that I took 
pride in arranging for them in honor of my special pets, the 
papooses of the wigwams. 
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“Among the young girls of the Jones connection was one 
to whom I was particularly attracted, as she was to me, by the 
similarity of our positions. Her father lived in a remote dis- 
trict, and her home was almost as isolated as my own, while she 
was with their relatives for the same purpose as myself. At 
the close of each term of our school she was, as well as myself, 
carried home to pass the short interval between the terms. On 
one of these occasions she was so urgent in her entreaties that I 
might be permitted to go with her for the vacation that my 
father consented, much to my satisfaction, and we set forth in 
great glee. Our journey was very delightful, through a wild 
and romantic region, and I received a most cordial welcome 
from her family at its close. 

“The house was more elaborate in style and furniture than 
our home so recently founded inthe woods. A portion of it was 
built by her grandfather many years before, and extensive modern 
additions had been made by her father. Her grandfather died 
the previous year, and his brother, a very venerable old gentle- 
man with hair as white as snow, lived in the family. I was deep- 
ly impressed by the countenance and manner of this grand-uncle 
of my friend. An expression of unutterable sadness was stamp- 
ed upon his noble features, and a gentle dignity—benign to the 
very verge of pity—marked his whole bearing, even to the soft- 
ened tones of his manly voice, especially when addressing the 
young in the few slowly-uttered but impressive words which 
he seldom exceeded when speaking to them. He was very fond 
of his grandniece, and, silent and reserved as he was with others, 
he never tired of listening to her sprightly prattle. 

“ As soon as I found a proper occasion I plied her with ques- 
tions as to this interesting relative, whom she had never mention- 
ed when telling me about her family. She seemed slightly con- 
strained when speaking of him, but told me he was a bachelor, 
and that he met with a crushing affliction in his youth from 
which he never recovered. With all the eager pertinacity natu- 
ral to small daughters of Eve I drew from this reluctant witness 
that her grandfather, Captain Jonathan Jones, and this gentle- 
man, his brother—Lieutenant David Jones—were officers in Bur- 
goyne’s army during the first years of the Revolution; that the 
lieutenant was engaged to a beautiful young lady whose brother 
was a stanch supporter of the American cause and opposed to her 
union with the Tory officer, and that she was killed and scalped 
by the Indians while going with a friend and escort to meet that 
officer in the British camp at Sandy Hill not long before the 
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surrender of Burgoyne. He was so crushed by the terrible 
blow, and disgusted with the apathy of Burgoyne in refusing to 
punish the miscreant who brought her scalp to the camp as a 
trophy, claiming the bounty offered for such prizes by the Bri- 
tish commanders, that he and his brother asked for a discharge 
and were refused, when they deserted—he having first rescued 
the precious relic of his beloved from the savages—and retired 
to this Canadian wilderness, which he had never been known to 
leave except upon one mysterious occasion many years before. 

“She did not know the name of the lady so long and faith- 
fully mourned, but when I asked her if this tragedy did not oc- 
cur near Fort Edward, on the Hudson, she remembered to have 
heard that place mentioned in connection with it. She said they 
were all forbidden to speak in his presence of American affairs 
or history, but she had once persuaded him to‘let her see the 
mournful relic so precious to him. She described the hair as 
the most beautiful she had ever seen, light auburn in color, soft 
and glossy as silk, perfectly even, and a yard and a quarter in 
length. . 

“Well, my dear A——,,’ said I,‘it so happens that I know 
more about this sad affair than even yourself, who have always 
lived in the house with him. When my father and mother used 
to visit his oldest sister in Bennington, Vermont, they took me 
with them at her special request; for, being the only daughter of 
her favorite brother, she always treated me with more tender 
affection than she showed towards her other nieces. Her house, 
which she had long owned and occupied, was one where the of- 
ficers quartered at the time of the battle of Bennington, and I re- 
member the speechless awe with which I was wont to con over 
and spell out the names of those officers, recorded by themselves, 
on the eve of the battle, upon a pane of glass in the window with 
the diamond in a ring belonging to one of their number, who 
was killed in the conflict of the next day. 

“ My aunt’s memory was a storehouse of the tales of those 
times, and I never tired of listening to them. No sooner was 
one finished than I teased for another, until I am sure the pa- 
tience of the good dame must have been sorely tried. She knew 
this young lady, whose name was Jane McCrea, and also Mrs. 
McNeil, the Tory friend whom Miss McCrea was visiting at the 
time of their capture by the Indians. I little thought when I 
cried over the doleful story that the lover was still living, much 
less that I should ever see him!’ 

“« A—— did not dare repeat to her venerable relative what I 
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had told her, but she ventured to beg that I might be allowed to 
see the beautiful hair of his lost love. He was deaf to her en- 
treaties, assuring. her that she was the only one who had or 
would see it while he lived, and that he wished to have it buried 
with him when he died. ( IP 

“ After our return to school I drew from her some facts in 
relation to the mysterious journey she had mentioned his having 
once taken. ‘I do not know much about it,’ she said. ‘I heard 
it from an old servant-woman of the family, who told me that 
many years before I was born a stranger came there one even- 
ing who appeared to be a gentleman’s valet. He brought a fine- 
looking, intelligent young boy with him, and inquired for my 
grandfather, Captain Jonathan Jones.’ 

“ The substance of my friend’s account was that, after an in- 
terview of some length with her grandfather, his brother, the 
lieutenant, was called in, and the three were together in the 
library during most of the night, discussing some very interest- 
ing matter connected with the boy. The butler had been or- 
dered to prepare refreshments in the dining-room, and Robert, 
one of the waiter-boys—an urchin gifted with a larger amount 
of mischief and curiosity than his small frame could possibly en- 
close, insomuch that they were continually overflowing, to the 
annoyance of the whole household—was directed to remain with- 
in call to serve them when required. It was not in the nature 
of this varlet that he should continue idle at his post during the 
long hours of the night, and his faculties were too much on the 
alert as to the subject engaging his superiors to yield to drowsi- 
ness ; so, in perfect submission to his ruling instincts, he plied the 
key-hole diligently for such information as it might convey to 
his ear when the parties became so excited as to raise their 
voices above the low tone to which most of their conversation 
was confined. He gathered from these snatches that Captain 
Jones was urgently entreated to perform some service for the boy 
which he was very reluctant to undertake. He heard him ex- 
claim vehemently : ‘I will not be persuaded to receive under my 
roof the son of that detestable traitor whose treason, although 
to an unrighteous cause, caused my dearest friend, one of the 
bravest and most noble officers in his- majesty’s service, to be 
hung like a dog by the vile rebels. I should be constantly 
haunted with the thought that I was nurturing a viper to sting 
me when occasion offered.’ His brother David said something 
in reply, of which Robert heard only enough to infer that there 
was a retired officer of the American army across the river who 
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might be persuaded to do what was desired. ‘Very well,’ said 
the captain; ‘ youcan undertake the task, if you see fit, but I have 
no belief that you will succeed in gaining the consent of one 
who loathes the father so bitterly to take charge of the son. 
Still, as he is a bachelor, he would escape the risk of exposing a 
family to injurious consequences, and as sufficient provision will 
be made for the support and education of the boy there will be 
no pecuniary risk; it will also, no doubt, be easier, as you say, to 
keep the secret of his birth in the States than here in the vicinity 
of his father’s retreat. You may perhaps succeed, and I wish no 
harm may come of it if you do.’ 

“ Robert heard no more, and soon after these remarks the 
confab broke up and he was called to serve the refreshments in 
the library. 

“ The lieutenant departed with the boy and his attendant the 
next day. He was absent some days, and nothing further was 
known as to his journey, its object and result, than was gathered 
from Robert’s story, which was soon circulated through the 
neighborhood. It formed the basis of many conjectures and dis- 
cussions among the country people and servants. These were 
renewed with increased excitement when, after some months, it 
was discovered that a stone cottage in the English style had been 
built in the midst of a dense wilderness some miles back from a 
Canadian village situated on the bank of the St. Lawrence, and 
was occupied by an old man, whose sole attendant was a servant 
who visited that village occasionally for supplies, but utterly re- 
fused to answer the questions of the villagers or give any infor- 
mation as to his master’s name or history. 

“| afterwards learned from other sources the further particu- 
lars that atthe period to which this account of my young friend 
referred a settlement was rapidly forming on the American shore 
opposite to this Canadian village, and that the fact that a leading 
man in the newly rising community, a bachelor and retired offi- 
cer of the American Revolution, had adopted a boy whose origin 
was unknown, but who bore the name of a traitor most odious 
to all American people, who was evidently not dependent upon 
his patron for anything but care and direction, set rumor ‘ with 
its hundred tongues’ busy connecting the youth with the mys- 
terious recluse of the ‘ Forest Lodge ’—as the place was named 
by the country people—and set all eyes to watching him and his 
movements for any circumstance that might confirm these suspi- 
cions. Hence when it became known that the boy sometimes 
crossed the river and disappeared with an Indian hunter in the 
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woods under pretence of hunting the game which abounded 
there, remaining upon each occasion for some days, it was taken 
as ‘confirmation strong as Holy Writ’ of the prevailing conjec- 
tures, and he was generally regarded with increased aversion. 
Despite these unfavorable influences, however, he lived and 
flourished, became an enterprising, respectable citizen, and a dis- 
tinguished officer in the volunteer service during the war of 1812, 
his zeal and valor in the cause winning for him the public respect 
and esteem so long unjustly withheld. He married a niece of 
his benefactor, and they were united in their devotion to the 
interests and comfort of her uncle in his old age, inheriting a 
large portion of his estate at his death. 

“The mystery surrounding the recluse, the problem of his 
suspected identity with the notorious American traitor, and his 
possible relationship with the boy in question were never solved. 

“It continued for many years to be the subject of evening 
gossip by rural firesides in that region, and strange stories were 
told by Indian and ‘white hunters and trappers of the startling 
things they had seen and heard in the vicinity of the lonely cot- 
tage—long since fallen into decay—both during the occupancy of 
its owner and after his disappearance. Whether he died there 
or left for some far-off country before his death was never 
known.” 





ST. CECILIA AND THE ORGAN. 


“‘ Cantantibus organis Cecilia Domitio decantabat dicens: Fiat cor meum immaculatum, ut non 
confundar ”* (Antiph. Rom, in vesp. S. Czxciliz), 
CeciLia heard the organ’s tuneful choir, 
And from the chords of her pure heart’s sweet lyre 
There rose to Heaven’s gates so chaste a song 
Its harmony seemed not to earth belong. 
The listening angels, ’raptured by the art 
They knew not yet possessed by human heart, 
Descending from their high celestial sphere 
Again such wondrous melody to hear, 
Stand round about the organ-pipes, unseen, 
And with their breath awake the Harmonious Queen, 
. Who lifts her voice of royalty supreme 
In tones of chastest rhythm. ‘Tis thus the theme 
The virgin’s heart intoned th’ Angelic choir prolong 
Through other hearts uplifted by the organ’s song. 


* While the organ was playing Cecilia sang unto the Lord, saying : May my heart ‘be unde- 
filed, that I may not be confounded, 
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THE TOMB OF DANTE, AND HIS PORTRAIT AT 
RAVENNA.* 


AN ancient print of the effigy of Dante, sculptured in bas-re- 
lief in marble by Pietro Lombardo upon the tomb of the poet at 
Ravenna, which by chance fell into my hands in Florence, is the 
occasion of this article, by which, as well as by the deposit which 
I have made of the print itself in the house that was the birth- 
place of Dante,t I aim to call public attention to a work which 
has always received but slight care from the city to which the 
monument belongs. 

So as to proceed regularly and make my work more interest- 
ing I think it well to state a few facts that will be new to some, 
at least, in regard to this monument, from its erection to the dis- 
covery of the bones of Alighieri, the date at which its last resto- 
ration took place, premising that if I fall into any error, espe- 
cially of omission, it will be due to the scarcity and scantiness of 
the reports of the festivals and other circumstances connected 
with Dante which occurred at Ravenna in June, 1865. 

Every one knows how Dante, an exile from Florence and a 
wanderer through Italy, finally received friendly hospitality from 
Guido and Ostasio da Polenta at Ravenna; how there, on his re- 
turn from his unfortunate embassy to Venice, he suffered such 
great grief at his ill-success that it was said both then and after- 
wards that the affair shortened his days, so that soon after, on the 
14th of September, 1321, he died, at the age of fifty-six years and 
five months. It is also true that he was denied by the Venetians 
a passage by sea, and so was compelled to cross a marshy region, 
to his great discomfort, contracting a fever—an illness which was 
aggravated, perhaps, by trouble of mind. 

Guido, being particularly attached to the poet and feeling 
great sorrow at his loss, like the magnificent gentleman that he 
was, caused, says Boccaccio, “the body of Dante, adorned with 


* Translated from an article by Eugenio Branchi, in the Rassegna Nazionale of Florence 
for December, 1881. 

+ The house shown as the birth-place of Dante, situated in Florence in the group of large 
buildings bearing the name of Alighieri in the Via S, Martino, No. 2, has upon the architrave of its 
small door the inscription, ‘‘Here was born the divine poet.” Since June 24, 1881, it has 
been open periodically to the public. In September, 1875, the author of this article proposed to 
the municipality to found there a Dante Museum, and to that offered to loan the print mentioned 
above, Now, though the plan was carried into effect through the influence of others, the pro- 
posed loan has been made, 
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the symbols of a poet, to be laid upon a bier, and thus carried 
upon the shoulders of the most respected citizens as far as the 
houses of the Franciscans of Ravenna, with that honor which he 
considered due to the illustrious dead, and, having followed it 
thither with tokens of public mourning, had it placed in a stone 
coffer, where it now lies. Then returning to the house which 
Dante had previously occupied, according to the custom in Ra- 
venna, he delivered a long and elaborate eulogy, expressing the 
intention, if his own power and life should last, of honoring him 
with so magnificent a tomb as would perpetuate his memory even 
should his own merits be forgotten.”” This continuance of pow- 
er and life was, in fact, denied him, but his wishes were carried 
into effect, at least in part, by others about the year 1350. 

The precise spot where the body of the poet was buried by 
order of Guido, and in which in Boccaccio’s time the “stone 
coffer” mentioned by him was still to be found, is not known, 
with certainty ; perhaps Guido had it placed in some tomb of his 
family in the church or cloisters of St. Francis, for he could not at 
the moment, as is known from his eulogy, have a special one de- 
dicated to it; afterwards in 1350, or about that time, in the same 
building belonging to the Friars Minor, either over or near the 
former place of burial, under a projecting portico situated on the 
right side of the church of St. Francis, there was erected, as we 
learn from Giannozzo Manetti in his life of the poet, “a noble 
and conspicuous tomb,” upon “a square stone” in which were 
cut these fourteen lines of verse quoted by Boccaccio: 


“ Theologus Dantes, nullius dogmatis expers, 

Quod foveat claro philosophia sinu ; 

Gloria musarum vulgo gratissimus auctor, 
Hic jacet et fama pulsat utrumque polum ; 

Qui loca defunctis gelidis regnumque gemellum 

Distribuit logicis recthoricisque modis. 
Pasqua Pietiis deémum resonabat avenis: 
Atrops heu! lectum lurida rupit opus. 

Huic ingrata tulit tristem Florentia fructum, 
Exilium nato patria cruda suo. 

Quem pia Guidonis gremio Ravenna Novelli 
Gaudet honorati conticuisse Ducis. 

Mille trecentis ter septem Numinis annis 
Ad sua septembris idibus astra redit.”” 


They were composed, as he tells us, by “‘ Master Giovanni del 


Virgilio, of Bologna, a very distinguished poet, who had formerly 
VOL, XXXVI,—23 
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been a most intimate friend of Dante,” and, having been writ- 
ten by Del Virgilio in competition with others for the epigraph 
desired by Guido, Boccaccio considered them the best. 

As before observed, it is not known where the body of 
Dante was first laid and whether the tomb of which Manetti 
speaks was over or only near that spot. It seems certain, how- 
ever, that the body was never removed from the stone urn in 
which it was at first deposited, and that that urn is the same in 
which the newly-discovered bones were recently placed by the 
municipality of Ravenna. Even after the inspection of the urn 
made in 1865, when it was found to show unquestioned marks 
that it had contained a corpse until it became reduced to a 
skeleton, as well as fragments of laurel leaves with which Gui- 
do would have been certain to adorn the brow of the dead poet, 
some doubt has been expressed whether this was the original 
urn. In support of the contrary opinion, besides what has been 
already mentioned, there is the absence of all record of a trans- 
fer and the constant custom among our ancestors of respecting 
the material receptacle of the dead even more than their bones. 
But it is certain that after the expulsion of the Polentani from 
Ravenna, and when the city had come under the rule of Venice, 
the Venetian governor in 1483, Bernardo Bembo, father of Car- 
dinal Pietro—a man fond of literature, and especially of poetry— 
finding the tomb of the divine poet so fallen into decay that its 
very site was scarcely known, moved either by indignation or 
pity for all Italians, repolished the few pieces of marble which 
decorated it, and then erected at his own expense a more suita- 
ble and honorable monument, which was designed and executed 
by Pietro Lombardo.* According to the design of this artist 
the urn was covered by a marble arch, and above it was sculp- 
tured in mezzo-rilievo the figure of the poet; still higher up, 
under the centre of the arch, was a laurel crown or garland of 
laurel around the motto, “ Virtuti et Honori,” which was per- 
haps the honorable emblem chosen at first by Guido and adorn- 
ed the remaining ffagments of Parian and African marble. 
Upon the pedestal supporting the urn Bembo substituted for 


the ancient inscription by Del Virgilio the one which may still 
be read there, and which is as follows: 


* Pietro Lombardo wasa Venetian architect and sculptor, and flourished in the fifteenth 
century. Many grand works of this artist are still objects of admiration in Venice, among the 


principal of which are the church of SS, John and Paul, the church of the Carthusians, and the 
clock-tower in the Piazza of St. Mark. He died in 1515. 
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“S. V. FP. 


“Jura Monarchiz, Superos, Flegetonta, Lacusque 
Lustrando cecini, voluerant fata quousque ; 
Sed quia pars cessit milioribus hospita castris, 
Auctoremque suum petiit feliciter astris, 
Hic claudor Dantes, patriis extorris ab oris, 
Quem genuit parvi Florentia mater amoris.” * 


It has been erroneously supposed that these lines were com- 
posed by Dante for himself, the letters S. V. F. denoting “ sibi 
vivens fecit,” but the theory has been completely refuted by an 
accurate modern author, a friend of my own.t+ Finally, at the 
right of the urn, to show how ignoble was the place in which 
the sacred ashes had so long remained neglected, Bembo in- 
scribed the following rhapsody, which still exists : 


“ Exigua tumuli Dantes hic sorte jacebas, 

Squallenti nulli cognite pene situ ; 

At nunc marmoreo subnixus conderis arca 
Omnibus et cultu splendidore nites. 

Nimirum Bembus musis incensus etruscis, 
Hoc tibi, quem in primis hoc coluere dedit. 

Anno salutis MCCCCLXXXIII. VI. Kal. Jun. 
Bernardus Bembus Pret. zre suo pos.” 


Ravenna hawing become subject to the pontifical govern- 
ment, the monument of Dante was more than ever disregarded 
and forgotten, as his Divina Commedia was likewise disregard- 
ed, to the extreme loss and utter disgrace of Italy. But when, 
on their arrival in Ravenna, Cardinal Domenico Corsi, legate 
of Emilia, and Giovanni Salviati, prolegate, both Florentines, 
saw the walls and also the work of Lombardo in ruins and the 
monument left to itself in a wretched neighborhood, as if to 
appease the shade of the great poet and reconcile it with his 
country, as they expressed themselves, they took measures to 
have the monument itself restored at the public expense in 1692, 
and in memory of the event placed this inscription upon the 
space to the left of the urn: 


* The letters S. V. F. have been interpreted “‘ sibi vivens fecit.” But, the theory that Dante 
wrote this inscription for himself being excluded, these letters might mean, according to Frati- 
celli, ‘‘suo vixit fato,” or perhaps “salve, vive felix,” or even ‘‘senatus venetus fecit.” In the 
Cc to di Bi to da Imola, at the third line, instead of ‘‘ hospita castris” we read ‘‘ hos- 





pita terris,” and at the fourth ‘‘ reddit” instead of ‘‘ petiit” ; but these must be errors not infre- 
quent among the copyists of the codices, for in the first case the rhyme would be lost by remov- 
ing ‘‘castris,” and the verb “‘ petiit,” if the epitaph were Dante’s, would express the mind of the 
author much better than “‘ reddit ” ever could. 

+ Pietro Fraticelli, who died in Florence December 18, 1860. 
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“Exulem a Florentia Danthem 
Liberalissime excepit Ravenna, 
Vivo fruens, mortuo colens. 
Magnis cineribus licet in parvo magnifici parentarunt 
Polentani Principes erigendo, 
Bembus pretor luculentius extruendo 
Pretiosum Musis et Apollini mausoleum, 
Quod injuria temporum pene squallens, 
Emo. Dominico Maria Cursio legato, 
Joanne Salviato prolegato, 
Magni civis cineres patriz reconciliare, 
Cultus perpetuitate curantibus. 
S. P. Q. R. 
Jure ac zre suo 
Tanquam thesaurum suum munivit instauravit ornavit 
Anno Domini MDCXCII.” 





Cardinal Luigi Valenti-Gonzaga afterwards replaced this, as we 
shall see, by another. 

Notwithstanding all this, the famous tomb again dropped out 
of notice, until long after, in 1780, the above-mentioned Cardinal 
Valenti-Gonzaga, a Mantuan, legate a /atere of Emilia, and per- 
haps one of the very few who then read Dante, horrified to see 
the sepulchre of so great a man neglected and falling into ruin, 
commissioned Cammillo Morigia, a celebrated Ravennese archi- 
tect, to restore it, and to render this sanctuary Suitable for its 
purpose by a new and much grander design. Morigia, scrupu- 
lously preserving the sculpture and ornaments of Lombardo, 
and perhaps even his plan, gave the tomb the form of an elegant 
shrine supported upon a base 3,496 metres square and covered 
by a hemispherical cupola. The fagade is rectangular and ter- 
minates im an obtuse-angled remeato. The entrance-door, to 
which one ascends by three steps, and which bears upon its 
architrave the legend, “‘ Sepulcrum Dantis Poetz,” is also rectan- 
gular, surmounted by a semicircular opening which admits light 
into the tomb. In the door-posts at the sides are two small oval 
openings protected by grating, which allow the visitor a view of 
the interior; within, opposite to the door, rises the monument 
such as it was planned by Lombardo.* Tablets of marble are 
set in the side-walls; the one on the right bears the following in- 
scription : 


* Three years after Morigia hadcompleted his work—that is, in 1783—the Florentine engrav- 
ers Benedetto Eredi and G, Batista Cocchi published a copper-plate engraving of the plan, the 
facade, and a section of the interior of Dante’s shrine, with a view of the urn. This is consid- 
ered a very valuable work. 
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“ Danti Aligherio 
poetz sui temporis primo 
Restitutori politioris humanitatis 
Guido et Hostasius Polentani 
clienti et hospiti peregre defuncto 
monumentum fecerunt. 
Bernardus Bembus pretor venet. Ravenn. 
pro meritis ejus ornatu excoluit. 
Aloisius Valentius Gonzaga Card. 
Leg. Prov. Aimil. 
Superiorum temporum negligentia corruptum 
operibus ampliutis 
munificentia sua restituendam 
: curavit, ° 
Anno MDCCLXXX.” 


This, composed by Morcelli and referring to the last changes in . 
the monument, was substituted for that of Salviati by Cardinal 
Valenti-Gonzaga, so that upon the base of the monument we 
have the inscription by Del Virgilio, on one wall that of Bembo, 
on the other that of Cardinal Valenti-Gonzaga. The rest of the 
shrine is decorated with elegant stuccoes, executed and arrang- 
ed in a masterly manner, among which may be noted, in the 
radiating work under the cupola, four medallions by Luigi 
Gabiani da Lugano representing Virgilio, Brunetto Latini, Can 
Grande.della Scala, and Guido da Polenta, all executed, as I be- 
lieve, by direction of Morigia. 

This mausoleum, then, by which toward the close of the 
fifteenth century the bones of Alighieri were honored, or at least 
more suitably distinguished, remained, except at distant intervals, 
until our own day disregarded and forgotten. 

Finally in the nineteenth century, the study of the vernacular 
having revived in Italy and veneration for the divine poet being 
thus rekindled when his prophecies of national unity were ful- 
filled, Florence first of all, as was fitting, proposed to celebrate a 
secular festival in honor of her greatest citizen, and thus com- 
memorate the sixth centenary of his birth, occurring November 
14, 1863. The generous and honorable suggestion was approved 
by all; and as the principal exercises of the day were to take 
place upon the Piazza di San Croce, in front of the Pantheon, in 
which are either the tombs or cenotaphs of many of the most 
illustrious Italians, where also was to be raised a colossal statue 
of the poet, the city government asked once more from Ravenna, 
as had been asked several times before, that the ashes of Alli- 
ghieri might be given up and placed in this Pantheon, and thus 
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satisfy the oft-expressed desire of the illustrious exile that he 
might at some time return to his beloved Florence. But this 
time, too, the attempt was unsuccessful. The urn erected by 
Bembo had been empty for about two centuries, so that even if 
the Ravennese had entertained different sentiments from those 
expressed in their refusal they would not have been able to 
comply with the request. It cannot be said, either, that the 
emptiness of the urn was unknown. The burial-place of Dante, 
in spite of the general indifference, must, in the course of so long 
a period, have attracted many from curiosity or veneration, and 
to many of these, as I learned in 1859 from Pietro Fraticelli, the 
absence of Dante’s remains from the urn was known. Meanwhile, 
as the festival at Florence was much talked of, Ravenna too pre- 
pared to receive visitors on the occasion ; and so in removing an 
old wall which once belonged to the convent and church of St. 

Francis, in order to widen and improve a little street, called 
' Braccioforte, leading to the square of the same name and to the 
shrine where the bones of the bard of the three states were said 
to have formerly rested, there were fortunately discovered at 
ten o'clock in the morning of May 26, 1865, these very bones, 
which, as I have remarked, had disappeared about two centuries 
before, leaving no trace. 

Great, as may be supposed, was the exultation of the Raven- 
nese at such an announcement, and they manifested it when, the 
secular festival at Florence being ended, there came in its turn 
that which Ravenna must necessarily celebrate before all Italy, 
both for her own honor and his who so well deserved it. 

The precious relics were enclosed in a little pine box (seven- 
ty-seven centimetres long, twenty-eight centimetres four mil- 
limetres wide, thirty centimetres high) roughly put together, 
with an inscription written in black ink on the inside of the 
cover: 


“ Dantis ossa 
denuper revisa die 3* Junii 
1677,” 


and with another, similar in appearance, on the outside where it 
rested upon the wall: 
“ Dantis ossa 
a me Fre. Antonio Santi 
hic posita 
ano 1677 die 18 octobris.” 


The first explanation of the matter that offers seems easy, and 
has been made and supported by many. In the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, especially toward its close, when Ravenna was under the 
temporal power of the church, and as the officers of the temporal 
power could hardly be expected to approve the principles con- 
tained in Della Monarchia, it was to be feared that what had 
happened in similar cases might occur again and the bones of 
the divine poet would be taken from their resting-place and 
publicly burned and scattered to the winds; and therefore the 
good Franciscan friar under the cellar of whose convent the 
bones were kept took them out of the urn and assigned them 
some new and secret place, countersigning them with a record 
by which he flattered himself they would at some time or other 
be recovered and recognized—as indeed proved true—and not, 
perhaps, giving us any cause to blame him for not leaving any 
oral or written record for use after his death, or because the re- 
cords of the convent were not preserved, or, if preserved, were 
not searched with the care demanded by so important a fact as 
the emptiness of the tomb. But recently it has been held, with 
some reason, that, for the causes just explained or for others, the 
Franciscan friars had long before taken out the bones of the poet 
from the stone coffer, and had kept the precious treasure jealously 
hidden, consigning them to the successive proctors of their con- 
vent ; and as it has been discovered that Fra Santi took this office 
in 1677,* it is thought that, having become custodian of these 
bones, after having required some identification, as may be gath- 
ered from the words “ denuper revisa”’ in the first inscription, he 
authenticated the deposit by his own declaration signed with his 
name in the second—both written in his well-known hand—and 
that, either through some different arrangement of the heads of 
chapters or the unexpected death of Santi, they were not after- 
wards removed from the spot where he had placed them. How- 
ever this may be, the bones immediately upon their discovery 
were submitted to the inspection of experts in the structure of 
the human body. After arranging them in their natural order 
the experts decided that to complete the skeleton, in addition to 
the large bones which will be mentioned, some small ones were 
wanting, especially a few phalanges (the second and third of one 
hand); but some little bones found in the urn from which Fra 
Santi, or some one before him, had removed the others were be- 
lieved by the experts to be the missing portions of the skeleton 
they had examined.t 

* Researches in regard to Father Santi have shown that he was the son of Leonardo Santi 
and Isabella Ingoli; that he was born in Ravenna August 5, 1644, received the Franciscan 


habit before 1672, was made guardian of his convent in 1700, and died in 1703. 
+ The experts who conducted the anatomico-physiological examination were Profs. Giovanni 
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The skeleton being thus reconstructed, the government of 
Ravenna appointed the 24th, 25th, and 26th days of June, 186s, 
for solemnly displaying these relics of the great poet, and replac- 
ing them in the urn and then in the shrine bearing the name of 
Dante. ‘ 

The city was draped after the modern custom, and there is 
no need to say that from all parts of Italy, and even from beyond 
' the Alps, there was a vast concourse. 

Opposite the shrine upon the Piazza di Braccioforte had 
been raised a mortuary chapel surrounded by balustrades, in the 
middle of which was placed a well-arranged sarcophagus of 
glass. . 

At eight o’clock on the morning of June 24 the skeleton of 
the. poet was placed in this sarcophagus, and covered with a 
white veil which was to be removed during the performance of 
the solemn ceremony ; at noon the tolling of the great bell an- 
nounced that the representatives of the city government, fol- 
lowed by the others of the kingdom, the prefect of the province, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, Count Serego Alighieri, the 
last living scion of the poet’s family,* and other distinguished 
men, were moving from the city-hall to do honor to the remains 
of the greatest of Italians. Passing through the streets previous- 
ly chosen, the cortége reached the little square marked by the 
shrine of Dante and the mortuary chapelle ardente, around which 
all took their positions ; the Minister of Public Instruction, the 
prefect, the provincial deputation, the deputation from the Histo- 
rical Society of Italy, the delegates from Florence, with Count 
Serego Alighieri, the syndic of Ravenna, and Prof. Giovan 
Batista Giuliani, the most luminous of Dante’s commentators, 
were admitted into the chapel within which, through the four 
open sides protected, as has been said, by balustrades, the urn was 
visible to all. 

The syndic of Ravenna, in the midst of general applause, re- 
moved the veil which covered it, and the venerated relics ap- 
peared. All present composed themselves to a reverent de- 
meanor, and a profound silence succeeded, in the midst of which 
the gonfalonier of Florence and the syndic of Ravenna laid two 
garlands at the sides of the urn. The venerated remains were 


Paglioli and Claudio Bertozzi, assisted by Prof. Luigi Paganucci, lecturer on pictorial anatomy 
in the Institute for Advanced Students in the Higher Branches in Florence, 

* The male line from Dante failed at the fourth remove with Piero. But the female line 
was continued by Ginevra, who, marrying in 1549 the Count Marc’ Antonio Serego of Verona, 
transmitted both honored names—Serego and Alighieri—to her descendants, 
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then apostrophized by the latter, followed by Prof. Giuliani, and 
this part of the festival ended. 

The following day was devoted to visits to the sarcophagus of 
the poet from various societies and delegates, who all offered the 
tribute of a garland. 

The third and last day, June 26, was dedicated to the new en- 
tombment of the bones. The mournful ceremony waslong. The 
skeleton having been taken apart in the presence of the city off- 
cials of Ravenna and the delegates from Florence, three notaries, 
and seven witnesses, the bones were placed anew by the syndic 
in Fra Santi’s casket, and this, enclosed in a walnut case covered 
with sheets of lead, was deposited in the marble urn of Bembo, 
which was quickly covered and walled around, not, however, 
before there had been laid in the urn itself a glass tube contain- 
ing a roll of parchment bearing a record of the facts just nar- 
rated.* 

In regard to the finding of the bones concealed by Fra Santi, 
and the subsequent observances until they were restored to their 
former position, regular documents and statements were drawn 
up, of which latter I think it will not be useless to introduce here 
as it stands the report of the experts who examined and compar- 
ed the bones. It is as follows: 


“The bones which belong to the corpse of Dante are well preserved, 
are of a dull red color, and are strong, not breaking when taken up even 
by one extremity. Excepting some few bones which are missing and which 
will be mentioned, the skeleton consists of these: cranium—lower maxilla 
wanting; in the upper maxilla all the teeth are wanting, as well as the 
right styloid apophysis ; twenty-three vertebra—the atlas wanting ; twenty- 
three ribs—one false rib on the right wanting ; two scapulz ; two clavicles ; 


* The following is the record mentioned in the text : 

RAVENNA, June 26, 1865, 

On the 27th day of May, 1865, the bones of Dante, which had been believed to be in the 
marble urn within the shrine erected by Cardinal Valenti, were discovered in the front wall of 
Braccioforte, in a small wooden box in which they were concealed on the 18th of October, 1677, 
by Father Antonio Santi, of the Friars Minor who occupied the neighboring convent. 

On the 7th day of June the marble urn was officially opened and there were found three 
phalanges which were missing from the little box and were recognized as belonging to the bones 
of Dante. 

On the 24th and 25th days of June the sacred relics were exposed for public veneration in 
Braccioforte, and were visited by a vast throng of citizens and strangers from every part of 
Italy. 

On the 26th day of June, with great solemnities, the bones of the divine poet were replaced 
by the municipality of Ravenna in the marble urn within the shrine of Dante. 

Public records were made of the finding of the bones, their arrangement and preservation, 
their exposition and entombment, by the notaries Rambelli Vincenzo, Malagola Saturnino, and 
Bondazzi Pietro, on the 27th of last May and on the 6th, 7th, 11th, 22d, 2gth, and 26th of the 
Present month, 
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os joide ; tyroid cartilage ; two humeri; two radii; the two ulnz are want- 
ing; of the two hands there are only two large bones and the uncinato; 
sternum in two pieces, with the ensiform cartilage ossified ; sacrum—the 
coccyx wanting ; two ossa innominata; two femora; two tibiz ; one fibula— 
the right is wanting; two patelle; two ossa calcis; one astragalus—the 
right is wanting ; three cuneiform, middle, large, and small—the three cunei- 
form of the right foot are wanting ; two cuboid; five bones of the meta- 


tarsus ; six bones of the phalanges of the feet—the right is wanting to com- 
plete the feet. 


“ Height: from the top of the skull to the os calcis,{one metre, fifty-five 
centimetres, fifty-five millimetres. 

“This measure was obtained by connecting the vertebrz with a coarse 
brass wire, so that their articulating surfaces should rest one upon another 
in the natural order, and then placing the cranium at the upper extremity, 
leaving a gap for the missing atlas. 

“At their lower extremity was placed the sacrum, and in connection 
with it the os innominatum of the right side, and in the cotyloid cavity of 
the latter the head of the femur, and to this was joined the tibia with the 
astragalus and os calcis.” 


If to this measure of the skeleton we add the soft parts it may be 
said to represent in the living subject a height of 1.65 or 1.67 
metres; and contemporary writers have mentioned that this 
greatest of poets was of middle stature. 

Not to mention, then, the shrine which encloses it, and the 
surroundings, of which enough has been said, the actual tomb 
of Dante is that erected by Bembo close to the church wall, and 
consists of the urn having on its base or pedestal the inscription 
given above, “S. V. F., Jura Monarchiz, etc.,” and at the top the 
bas-relief with the figure of Dante two-thirds of the size of life. In 
it the poet is represented his head crowned with laurel, his eyes 
fixed upon a volume lying upon a reading-desk; his left hand 
supports his chin; with the right he rests upon a low table. 
Above is a garland enclosing the words already given, “ Virtuti 
et Honori.” 

To come now to the second and last subject which gave oc- 
casion to this article, and passing over the discussion upon the 
authenticity of the portrait of Dante in the Palazzo del Podesta 
at Florence, attributed to Giotto. This portrait was introduced 
by the centenary itself, and reported in the journal of that name, 
and it gave rise to the most exact and detailed disquisitions, 
which ended in its deserved rank being established as nearest to 
the epoch in which Dante lived, and as the normal type.* Yet 


*A sonnet by Antonio Pucci, a contemporary of Dante and Giotto, published in Pisa, 
January 15, 1868, on the occasion of the Bongi-Romanelli wedding, by the celebrated Prof. Ales- 
sandro, of Ancona, would confirm the opinion generally received that the portrait of Dante in 
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this portrait represents him in youth, and it therefore still re- 
mains to be discovered what he was as an adult—that is, in the 
full vigor of manhood and near the end of his life. 

Upon this matter, too, with the help of what Boccaccio wrote, 
the researches and comparisons, as we may learn from the 
centenary, were not few. They extended to engravings in the 
different editions of his works, sketches in fresco or on canvas, 
reliefs in wood, clay, and plaster; but none of these was available 
for what was desired—that is, to determine which of them all was 
to be held as the true likeness ; for some belonged to a time more 
or less distant from that in which Dante lived and flourished; 
others did not seem designed to portray exclusively and to the 
life the features of the poet, but rather the ideal or fancy of the 
artist ; and in all the resemblance to the acknowledged type was 
uncertain. 

We must, then, under the circumstances, conclude that he 
who first after Giotto, or some unknown artist in his stead, 
attempted to produce a representation of the poet, especially in 
Ravenna, where he died, and where memorials of him would be 
sure to be preserved on account of Polenta’s friendship, would 
not be likely to fall into inaccuracies in his work. This was 
Pietro Lombardo; and we can have the more confidence in 
him because he received his commission from such a patron 
as Bembo, who, when he wished to have represented upon the 
tomb the true lineaments of the poet, or such as were then sup- 
posed most nearly true, would certainly have made every effort 
to discover them by letters and by the various means which 
were at his disposal in Ravenna and elsewhere—for in Florence 
he must have seen his portrait, then still in existence *—and upon 
the Palazzo del Podesta in Florence is the work of Giotto, if it indicated the location of the pic- 


ture that it celebrates, This is the sonnet: 


‘** Questo che veste di color sanguigno, 
Posto seguente alle merite sante, 
Dipinse Giotto in figura di Dante, 
Che di parole fe si bell’ordigno. 

E come par nell’abito benigno, 
Cosi nel mondo fu con tutte quante 
Quelle virti, ch’ onoran chi davante 
Le porta con affetto nello scrigno. 
Diritto paragon fu di sentenze : 
Col braccio manco avvinchia la scrittura, 
Perché signoreggié molte scienze 
E ’1 suo parlar fu con tanta misura, 
Che ’ncoroné la citta di Firenze 
Di pregio, onde ancor fama le dura. 
Perfetto di fattezze é qui dipinto, 
Com’a sua vita fu di carne cinto,” 


* Five years before he commissioned Lombardo to reconstruct the tomb of Dante, Bernardo 
Bembo had been Venetian ambassador to Florence. At that time there were to be seen portraits 
of the poet in the Palazzo del Podesta and upon a partition in the church of Samta Croce, where 
Taddeo Gaddi had painted it, and which had not then been destroyed, 
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these the artist would not have failed to model his work. Some 
years ago the city government of Florence, adopting this view, 
had an engraving made from the work of Lombardo, which 
cannot now be found.* And if Cinelli, in his Memoirs of Floren- 
tine Authors, states truly that the head or mask of Dante was 
taken by the archbishop of Ravenna from the place of his 
burial to be given to Giambologna, and, after having been trans- 
ferred to Tacca, was unhappily lost—if, I repeat, we can be sure 
of the existence of this cast, which is said to have been taken by 
order of Guido from the face of the dead poet, even then we 
cannot doubt that Bembo and Lombardo would have made use 
of it in the way of comparison with other portraits. 

These few reasons seem to me to afford valid ground for 
believing, with that moral certainty which is all the matter ad- 
mits, that the typical portrait of Alighieri in his mature age is 
that sculptured in bas-relief by Lombardo, of which, as I have 
said, I possess a very rare print. In fact, we see in the bas-relief 
under discussion those characteristic features which we notice, 
though in less marked proportions by reason of youth, in the 
portrait attributed to Giotto, and which Boccaccio describes, 
telling us that Dante’s face was long, his nose aquiline, his eyes 
large rather than small, his jaws large with the under lip pro- 
truding beyond the upper. We perceive, too, that melancholy 
and thoughtfulness mentioned by Algurotti, of which Certaldese 
adds that “after he arrived at maturity he was always of a 
thoughtful and melancholy countenance.” The diminished pro- 
jection of the under lip alone must be a variation made by the 
sculptor either through caprice or the desire to avoid the ap- 
pearance of caricature, which the combination of an aquiline nose 
and a projecting lower lip would be likely to produce, as may 
be seen in many so-called likenesses of the poet to be met with 
in various places. In any case the characteristics of Dante are 
completely expressed in the work of Lombardo, which also 
shows the costume and the poetic garland with which his brow 
is wreathed, and the vajo, or short cloak—emblem, perhaps, of 
wisdom as scholar or magistrate, of the high rank which he held 


* Gaspero Martinetti-Cardoni, in his historical memoir entitled Dante Alightert in Ravenna, 
remarks : ‘‘ Many years ago the Florentine government, wishing to have the best possible like- 
ness of the poet, and knowing no work which could equal that of Lombardo, had a plate care- 
fully engraved from his bas-relief, in order to have in more convenient form the beloved sem- 
blance of the Homer of Italy.” 

It might be supposed that the engraving which is the subject of this article was that ordered 
by the Florentine government and spoken of by Martinetti-Cardoni, were it not that it bears 
upon the reverse the seal of an unknown private family. 
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in Florence, or of the honorable embassies with which he was 
more than once entrusted; so that I come back to this same 
point, that, as long as there are no positive proofs or more certain 
data as to the authenticity of alleged portraits of the divine 
poet, that which was sculptured upon his tomb by order of 
Bembo must be held as least uncertain for his advanced age. 

The portrait in my possession was taken in oval form, so that 
it only includes so much of the figure of the poet as can be in- 
cluded within such an oval, and the few cracks and stains which 
may be seen upon it are such and so many as are to be found at 
present upon the original in Ravenna. 

Having thus satisfied my own wish, and perhaps the curiosity 
of any whose patience may have carried them thus far, it only 
remains to beg them to supply my deficiencies with their in- 
dulgence. 





A BRAVE LIFE. 
A STORY OF RUSSIAN POLAND.* 


PRELUDE. 


A LONG summer evening late in summer or early in autumn 
in Russian Poland, the yellow sun slanting from the west over 
rolling fields of yellow corn and playing hide-and-seek in the few 
trees and hedge-rows that surrounded the little hamlet of O—. 
A cool breeze rippled over the tall heads of corn, tossing them 
to and fro like a billowy sea. Under the shade of a spreading 
oak sat two children; the boy’s cap and the girl’s kerchief were 
on their laps, full of berries. Sunburnt, strong, healthy village 
children they were. The girl might otherwise have been pale; 
she had dark blue eyes with black lashes, thick black eyebrows, 
and a square red mouth; the boy was dark, with a sunny smile 
and a thick thatch of black-brown hair. Their berry-hunting 
had been successful and they were very merry. At length the 
girl looked up at the western sky. 

“ See there, Ivan,” she said ; “the sun is getting low. Mother 
will be looking out for me. Let us tie up the berries, and I must 
go. What a good day we have had! Only I hope Black Bolis 


* The main incident is true. 
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may not meet me. He frightens me always, and perhaps he 
would take my berries.” “That he shall not,” said Ivan proudly, 
“T go with you to the garden. Bolis will not meddle with me.” 

“Indeed!” said a sneering voice; and a big, sharp-faced lad 
suddenly jumped out from the hedge and with a quick pounce 
emptied the boy’s cap into his own and ran away. Ivan jumped 
up. “O Ivan!” cried Olga, throwing her arm round his, “do 
not leave me. Perhaps he will come back again. See, there 
are some left,” she said, taking up the cap, “and you shall have 
half of mine. Do not go after him. Though he is a coward he 
is so much bigger than you, and you might get hurt. And your 
father does not like fighting. Ah! look, there comes Father 
Sylvester; now you cannot go.” And both children ran for- 
ward to, kiss the priest’s hand. 

Father Sylvester was a young man, pale and quiet, with a 
somewhat pensive look. People said he came of a family which 
had had troubles. His father had been shot for refusing to con- 
form to the Orthodox Church and receive its baptism on one 
occasion when a regiment of Cossacks had been sent to his vil- 
lage on a mission of wholesale conversion ; and his mother died 
broken-hearted, worn out with grief, persecution, and terror. 
The boy had been taken away by relations, and sent later to a 
seminary in Prussian Poland, and, when ordained to the priest- 
hood, chose to return to the post of hardship among his own peo- 
ple. He led asilent and retired life. No one thought hima 
saint, but he was respected by all as a good parish priest. Being 
familiar with none and reserved in his ways, no one knew him 
very well. But the children of the village were fond of him 
and the sick all praised him. His flock, however, trusted him 
and were proud to have so pious a priest. He smiled now on 
’ the children and asked, What had they been doing? They 
showed their berries. 

“ Why, how comes it Ivan has so few?” asked he. “ Has he 
eaten them all, then, or did he find less than you, little one?” 

“ No, he found more, father,” said Olga, “ but some one took 
them away from him while we were talking.” 

Just then the Angelus rang out. 

“God bless you, my children!” said the priest. “ It is time, 
is it not, to go home now?” 

And they went away together, hand-in-hand. Returning 
home, the priest passed Black Bolis. But he did not wait to be 
spoken to; he slunk away on the other side of the hedge. There 
he ate some of Ivan’s berries, and, counting the remainder, tied 
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them up in a handkerchief and hid them, when he went in, ina 
corner of his room in one of the biggest farm-houses near O——. 


CHAPTER I. 


TEN years after. The same village, the same priest, the same 
long fields, the same summer sun. But Ivan is nineteen now, 
the strongest, merriest, and handsomest young fellow in the vil- 
lage, the best shot, the best rider, the best wrestler, the best 
dancer some say. He helps his father on his farm, the largest in 
O—— except that of Black Bolis. Black Bolis, whose father is 
dead, has the farm now, and lends money, too. He is the richest 
peasant for some miles round, but his riches do not seem to make 
him very happy. His wolfish face has a restless look; his narrow, 
cunning eyes never seem to smile. He seems always sullen; his 
brow is always lowering. But every one knows him, and, if none 
like him, few venture to speak out their feeling, for too many 
peasants’ names are on his books. They are more or less in his 
power and feel it needful to propitiate him. Among these is Ol- 
ga’s father, a small peasant proprietor. He had long been down 
for a loan made by Bolis’ father, which had never been paid 
off as to the principal, and the heavy interest of which he did 
not always find it easy yearly to meet. Black Bolis, however, 
had shown unusual patience, and, whilst indulging in pretty fre- 
quent reminders of the length of time the debt had run on, had 
never yet shown signs of resorting to extreme measures. But 
he hung about the house, to the terror of its women, who dis- 
liked and feared him, and kept up a kind of intimate acquain- 
tance with Olga’s father, drinking with him occasionally at the vil- 
lage inn. Those were days which Olga dreaded, and her mother 
also. Peter came home sullen, irritable, and perplexed, having 
drunk more than he should have done, and for weeks after would 
be morose and violent. Nothing the women could do would 
please him. But Olga’s patient mother, Catherine, bore all in si- 
lence. No one heard her complain. She worked from light till 
dark, and Olga with her, and her younger sister, Marietta, too. 
Between them all they kept the wolf from the door and paid off 
the yearly interest of the debt. Olga, moreover, had her bright 
days ; for, bringing the cows home in the evening, Ivan Ivanovich 
would meet her,and they had kept up their childish friendship. 
He brought her flowers to wear on feast-days, and Olga knew 
her mother liked Ivan. Who did not like Ivan in the village? 
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He was the general favorite, and, gay as he was, he was good as he 
was gay. Noone had ever missed him from Mass. Indeed, he 
generally served the Masses on festivals. He was the pattern as 
well as the pride of the hamlet. Black Bolis shunned him. But 
there were no business transactions between them, for Ivan’s 
father was one of the few fortunate peasants who had never bor- 
rowed on his farm, and was in debt to no one and fairly pros- 
perous to boot. But Olga was now nearly seventeen, and Black 
Bolis was beginning to press for his money. 

Again a summer evening. It wasaSaturday. The girls, Olga 
and Marietta, had just driven the cows into the byre when a hand 
reached over the paling, holding a bunch of sweet-smelling flow- 
ers. Olga looked up and met the smiling eyes of Ivan. “Some 
for you and some for Marietta,” he laughed. “ Will you wear 
them?” She smiled assent. “Then I shall look to see to-mor- 
row,” he said. 

The girls nodded and, with a good-night, ran smiling home. 
Their father was there already, but went out noisily when they 
came in; their mother’s face look troubled. She followed them 
into the inner room. “Olga, my little one,” she said, “do you 


know what your father has been telling me? He is gone up to 


’ 


the inn to meet Black Bolis—” Here she paused, as if she did 
not well know how to continue. “Olga, my child, he has told 
your father he wishes to marry—and—he has asked for you.” 

“QO mother!” screamed Marietta, “ Black Bolis?” Olga’s face 
had blanched. She looked into her mother’s eyes. “ My child,” 
said Catherine, “ what can I do? We cannot go against your fa- 
ther. And—he will cancel the debt and take you without a 
dowry.” “QO mother, mother!” cried Olga, and, laying her 
head on her mother’s shoulder, she burst into tears. The thing 
' she feared had come, but she felt now there was something in 
life that would be yet worse, when once she should be in Black 
Bolis’ power—his wife, never able to free herself again—never. 
She was a brave girl, but her heart sank at the thought. 

All that night she lay awake thinking. There might be one 
way—only one. When morning dawned she lay and waited— 
waited till Marietta should wake. Then she took her into her 
confidence. Marietta loved Black Bolis no better than she did, 
and she loved her sister. “ Marietta,” she said—*“ Marietta, 
speak low. If I could speak to Ivan! There is nothing else to 
be done—nothing. I must see him very soon or it will be too 
late. Black Bolis will be here this evening. O Marietta! 
what shall I do if I am ever his wife? How can I bear it? I 
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think I shall die of fear in the church.” “I would as soon 
marry a wolf,” said Marietta. “I wish I were a man, and I 
would soon settle it. But you shall see Ivan. Perhaps he can 
do something.” ‘“ Down by the copse,” said Olga, “ under the 
yew-tree. You willcome with me, heart’s darling. Ido not think 
mother will forbid us. But I will tell her before we go. I must 
say good-by. If Ivan can do nothing, then it will be good-by.” 
“Do you tell mother,” said Marietta, “and leave the rest to me.” 

Olga told her mother, who had not the heart to forbid this to 
her child. She knew Olga and trusted her, and she loved Ivan, 
as all did, and had hoped he might be her son-in-law. Perhaps 
things might yet be well. But she would ask the priest’s advice 
and prayers, for he knew his people well, and perhaps he could 
give counsel. He was fond of Ivan, and he knew as much of 
Black Bolis as any one in the village, and perhaps more, though 
Bolis shunned him. People even said he had not made his Eas- 
ter lately. So Catherine and Olga both knelt in the confessional 
that morning, and both came away calmed and strengthened. 
Meanwhile Marietta managed to give her message, and in the 
long afternoon the two girls went together towards the little 
copse where the old yew-tree grew. “They must be back 
soon,” their mother said. There would be no time for long ex- 
planations. When they got there Ivan was waiting; he came 
hurriedly forward. Olga stood still. 

“ Good-evening, Ivan,” she said. “My mother gave me 
leave to tell you Bolis Borovich has asked my father for me.” 
Ivan broke into an exclamation. “You know my father owes. 
him fifty roubles,” she went on, “and he will cancel the debt if: 
he marries me, and take no dowry, and my father is going to say: 
yes.” “And you have said yes, Olga?” exclaimed Ivan indig-- 
nantly. “It will not matter what I say,” cried Olga. “ You 
know whether I love Black Bolis. But my father owes him the 
money, and of what use will it be for me to say no? He will sell 
the farm ; we shall be turned out of our house; my father and mo- 
ther and Marietta will starve before my eyes. Do you think my 
father will allow that? What am I to do? Look here, Ivan, 
If it were not a sin I would lie in the depths of that black pool 
sooner than be Bolis’ wife.” ‘“ And if 7 ask your father for you, 
Olga, as I was waiting to do?” said Ivan. “Why not I as well 
as Bolis?” “Yes, if there were not the debt,” remarked Mari- 
etta. “Listen!” cried Ivan. “ My father will dothis for me. If 


we sell some of our cattle I could pay the debt. How would it 
be then, Olga?” 
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“ My father might consent,” she answered ; “and if my father 
consented, Ivan, I should consent too.” 

“ Be quick, then, Ivan,” said Marietta. “He comes this 
evening. Get your father’s consent quickly. There is no time 
to lose.” ‘Now we must be gone,” said Olga. “My mother is 
waiting for us. I shall not see you again, Ivan, till you have 
spoken to my father.” “ Don’t fear, Olga; don’t fear! My fa- 
ther will do this for me. We will outwit Black Bolis yet. 
Good-night, Olga; good-night, Marietta.” And they parted. 

They had time to tell their mother all before supper. She 
spoke then to their father. She had told Olga, she said. But 
he must give her a little time. She was young yet and was 
startled by the news; and then he knew Black Bolis was not 
liked in the village, and Olga naturally feared him. She begged 
him to settle nothing that evening, but to say Bolis should have 
his answer in a week’s time. Olga could not see him to-night. 
Peter was cross and hard to deal with ; but she persuaded him at 
length, and he consented to a week’s delay. Then the girls 
danced for joy in the inner room, and for once they all heard 
with delight Black Bolis carry their father off to the inn. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE parish priest sat in his little room after the Sunday 
Vespers, resting from the long services of the day. The heat 
had’ been oppressive in the little church, and he was somewhat 
weary. It wanted about a fortnight to the feast of the Assump- 
tion. It was nearly five years now since he had come, quite 
young, to that his first parish. How quietly those years had 
passed, and somewhat slowly! He had been verysolitary. The 
’ parishes-in that part were large and scattered, and he seldom saw 
a brother priest. But his life had been peaceful. He had borne 
the burden of each day faithfully, and laid it down each night 
before the altar. He had no very great troubles. The sorest 
spot in his heart was the thought of Black Bolis. Better than 
any one he knew not only his evil nature but the mischief he 
did in the village. He knew his hard and cruel ways with ‘his 
dependants, laborers, and servants, and the poor dumb animals at 
his mercy. ‘He knew that he had been a tempter to many. 
Many evils could be traced up to his door. Now he saw him 
leading poor Peter Petrovich to drink, and through drink to 
ruin. He had doneso with others. Whatever of evil was going 
on in the village Bolis had always had a hand in it. Drink was 
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not the only vice he encouraged; and now he was scheming 
that this poor girl Olga Petrovich should be sacrificed to him. 
Cruel, vicious, full of avarice, pitiless, her lot would be a bitter 
one if she became his wife. He would torture her, as he was 
fond of torturing whatever was in his power. He pitied Ivan, 
too, who had made a friend of himand made nosecret of his wish 
to marry Olga. But he could help in this matter only by prayer. 
He had prayed long and much for Bolis, tried hard to influence 
him for good, but failed—failed to find one good point in him 
to work on, one redeeming quality to help in the battle he was 
fighting for his soul. What more could he do than he had done 
already? He did not see. But at least he could pray that two 
more lives might not be rendered unhappy. And perhaps he 
might say a word in Ivan’s favor to Peter Petrovich, if he gave 
him the opportunity. But Peter kept away from him since he 
had taken to the company of Black Bolis and to drinking long 
evenings at the inn. No, he could but pray. 

A little door opened from the presbytery into the church. 
The sacristy lay, however, on the other side of the church, and 
opened again by a small door, with a porch to it, on the church- 
yard; but a large space behind the high altar allowed you to 
pass unseen from the house into the sacristy round the back of 
the altar. Father Sylvester was about to rise and go into the 
church when a light knock on the presbytery door was followed 
by a familiar step, and Ivan entered. He came from his inter- 
view with Olga to ask what Father Sylvester thought of his plan 
and of his chances of success with Petrovich. First he kissed . 
the priest’s hand; then, sitting down on one of the wooden 
chairs, he began to speak of Bolis’ proposal and of his own 
wishes. , 

“ You see, father,” he said, ‘“‘ my chances would be as good as 
Bolis’ but for this old debt which he keeps hanging like a halter 
over Peter Petrovich’s head. But if I can pay off the debt why 
should he not please Olga?—who would rather have me than 
Black Bolis, I am sure; for since-she was a little child she has 
always had a terror of him, and I don’t wonder at it. He is the 
worst brute Lever saw. I wouldn’t like to be his dog or his 
horse; and as to his wife, the woman must have a strange taste | 
who could take him willingly. Now,if my father would sell some 
of our cattle we could pay the debt. My father won’t like parting 
with his beasts, I know; but I never asked him for anything be- 
fore, and I don’t see any other way of doing it. Will you pray 
for us that things may go well? I could not bear to see Olga 
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Bolis Borovich’s wife. I should enlist in the army and never 
see the village again.” ° 

“ Indeed, Ivan, I will pray very willingly for you,” replied 
the priest. ‘ You and Olga have always been rather favorites 
of mine, you know, since you were both children and I used to 
meet you blackberrying. I wish you well, my children, and may 
God grant your desire! But now there is some business of mine 
perhaps you will also speak to your father about. I have been 
wishing to see him, but we have not met lately. You know that 
to repair the church and presbytery, and to help the Strogoffskis 
when they were burnt out, | had to borrow money of your 
father. About a third of it is repaid, and I hoped to have paid 
another third by September ; but this has not been a rich year 
for me, and I meant to ask him if he wants the money now or 
if it can wait. But I am afraid that would hamper you, my boy, 
if you want the money just now for Petrovich and,” he added, 
smiling, “a wedding. So say frankly if it will be difficult, and I 
can then borrow from Bolis Borovich, I suppose, after having 
spent great part of my life,” he ended laughingly, “in warning 
other people against doing so. But he cannot very well play 
me any trick.” 

“No, father, not if you look well to your papers, as he cannot 
get you to the inn,” said Ivan, laughing. “The inn helps him 
with most of his customers. A man can’t look after his business 
very well when he is soaked in black brandy. But if you think 
you could arrange with him it would make it easier for me, be- 
cause this is a big bit of money we shall be wanting now. And 
I know my father would not like to sell his beasts. In this way 
we might manage not to part with them.” 

: “Very well, Ivan,” returned the priest; “then it is settled. 

If Bolis will not come to terms there are always the Jews, 
though I should be sorry to go to them. But I don’t suppose 
Bolis Borovich will refuse, since he knows the security is safe 
and that he is sure to be paid in no long time. 1 will speak of 
it to him to-morrow.” And ‘thus it was settled, and thus later 
Black Bolis came to know, for the misfortune of all concerned, 
that between the parish priest and Ivan Ivanovich there had 
been a question of a loan and its repayment. 

Ivan did not let the grass grow under his feet. That night 
he got his father to consent. Unless this could be done, he said, 
he should enlist and leave the country; and the old man did not 
hold out long, for he loved his son. Next day Ivan came down 
to the village and hung about till he caught sight of Peter Pe- 
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troyich. Then going up to him, “Peter Petrovich,” he said, 
_ “will you come up to the inn and have a glass with me? I have 
some business to talk over with you.” Petrovich did not de- 
cline. The invitation was one always to his mind. When the 
vodka was tasted Ivan began, dashing into his subject: “I speak 
as a friend, Peter Petrovich. Do not be displeased, therefore, at 
what I say. But Bolis Borovich boasts he has nearly all the vil- 
lage on his books, and I have heard you are in for fifty roubles. 
Now, if you want to jump out of his claws—and they are pretty 
sharp, I know—I can tell you how to manage it.” “I often wish- 
ed to Heaven I could,” muttered Petrovich; “but now—” Ivan 
cut him short: “Look here! I will give you the fifty roubles 
down, Peter Petrovich, and ten roubles over, if you take me for 
your son-in-law. Let me marry Olga and I will pay Black Bolis 
for you and laugh in his face.” 

Petrovich looked astonished. The world was changing sud- 
denly. The clouds lately seemed to be raining money. Here 
were two men both willing to give him fifty roubles. It was 
astounding. But this one said ten roubles over. Fancy that! 
Ten roubles’ worth of vodka would go a long way. This was 
the better offer of the two. And he had no love for Borovich, 
who had often taunted and twitted kim, for he delighted in giving 
pain. “It’s a fair offer, isn’t it?” said Ivan. “It’s a fair offer,” 
returned Petrovich ; “ but you see”— uneasily—“ I’ve promised 
—at least I’ve very nearly promised that—” “ That beast Bolis 
Borovich,” cried Ivan hotly, “who'll break your daughter’s heart 
and make her the most miserable woman in O . And then all 
the village will know that Olga Petrovich was sold to Black Bolis 
at the devil’s own bidding. Lookout! I tell you, Petrovich, they 
shall know it. And you'll live to repent it yourself, for it’s not 
possible you /#ke Black Bolis.” “Like him? I wish he were 
hanged!” mumbled Petrovich sullenly. “He has half ruined 
me one way and another.” “ Then bea man and refuse him,” 
retorted Ivan. “I and my father will stand by you. We will 
pay him the fifty roubles down at the betrothal, and I will give you 
ten roubles the day I take Olga home. Catherine won't say no to 
me, will she?” “I am master in my own house, I suppose,” 
growled Peter Petrovich. “Catherine knows better than to say 
no tome.” “Then it’s settled, isn’t it? Here’s to your promise 
and a merry wedding. And now perhaps we had better be 
going,” Ivan added, anxious to get Peter away whilst he was 
sober. 


But this was not so easy. “I'll sit and think of it,” he said. 
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“This vodka is good. There’s a deal to think of in it. I’m 
bound to consider it. Fifty roubles is a good deal of money,” 
he continued meditatively, as if he had been asked to pay it. 
“T’llthink it over.” Ivan waited some time, playing with his glass 
and hoping the process of meditation might come to an end. 
But no; Peter sat on. Ivan’s patience grew threadbare. Not 
only he had work to do, but he was wild to see Olga and tell her 
the good news. But still Peter sat soaking. At length Ivan 
could bear it no longer. He saw him fill his pipe and lean back 
with his eyes shut, and, seizing his hat, he rushed out. 

Soon after Bolis Borovich came in from the presbytery, 
where he had been with Father Sylvester, who had sent for him 
there to speak about arrangements for the transfer of the Ivan- 
ovich loan. “Well, Peter,” he said,“ you here? When am I 
going to have my answer? I can’t stand much waiting. Wo- 
men, they say, don’t know their own minds; but I know mine, 
and ”—he swore a loud oath—‘“if you don’t settle this quick I’ll 
sell you up and every stick you’ve got, and turn you on the road, 
mind! So look sharp.” “To the devil with you!” broke out 
Petrovich—“to the devil with you and your selling up! Wait 
till I give you the chance, Bolis Borovich!”’ 

Bolis stared at the man in astonishment. Here was the 
worm turning with a vengeance. It almost amused him, he was 
so used to abject submission from the old fool. “ You’ve found 
a gold-mine, no doubt, Peter Petrovich. When you are going to 
court let’s hear. We shall have you noble soon, I suppose.” 
“T’ll find a better son-in-law than you, any way, Bolis Borovich. 
Ivan Ivanovich will marry Olga and pay you the fifty roubles 
the day of the betrothal. So I'll thank you to keep a civil 
’ tongue in your head. You're not noble, I suppose, any more 
thanIl am. AndI wish you a good-morning,” said Petrovich, 
rising with dignity and moving off unsteadily. 

‘* Black Bolis’ face grew blacker. He made no reply, but swal- 
lowed a large glass of vodka. Then he sat thinking, not as poor 
Petrovich had thought, but intently. His thoughts were evil 
thoughts, and the tempter is never far off from souls like his. 
For the first time in his life he had been foiled thoroughly, and 
he knew it. He repented heartily now of having so often pro- 
voked Petrovich, whom otherwise he might still have gained 
aver; but there was no way out of it now, unless, indeed—yes, 
but for Ivan Ivanovich all would be right. It was he only who 
stood in his path. He drank and brooded, brooded and drank. 
Then he rose up, not foolish from drink, but dangerous. He had 
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made up his mind. When a man wishes to do evil the devil is 
not slow to counsel him. 


CHAPTER III, 


THE betrothal was to be hastened, that Borovich should have 
no time to press his claim. But, somewhat to the surprise of all 
concerned, he seemed in no haste to do so. And meanwhile 
Ivan’s old father unexpectedly sickened. No one knew what 
ailed the old man, but he grew strangely feeble. The flame of 
life flickered awhile and then died out. He fell asleep peaceably 
but suddenly, sitting in his chair. There was no time for him to 
receive the last sacraments, but he had fulfilled the Easter pre- 
cept and had knelt at the altar again at Pentecost. His life had 
been full of simple, honest piety, and all respected and mourned 
him. He was laid to rest in the midst of his own people, and the 
whole village followed him to his grave. Even Black Bolis was 
there, though he did not generally much frequent pious cere- 
monies. He stood apart, and his eyes were fixed on the-chief 
mourner. As Ivan turned back from his father’s grave he en- 
countered that fixed look of sullen hate. He felt as though sud- 
denly stung by a scorpion, but, resisting the impression, he said 
to himself: “ Probably he means nothing by it. It is his way. 
Bolis always has a scowl for friend or foe.” But he walked sad- 
ly to his lonely home, and thought how desolate it would be till 
Olga, like a ray of sunshine, should enter his doors. He had 
much to do now—his father’s simple affairs to wind up, and to see 
the priest about the loan and consult with him as to the pay- 
ment of Petrovich’s debt and the time to fix for the betrothal 
ceremony. They were now close upon the feast, and there was 
to be a yearly dance and village festival a few days hence. 
Ivan would not go, and he bethought him it would be a good 
moment for a quiet visit to the presbytery and for the settle- 
ment of his affairs there. He would take with him the papers 
and arrange with Father Sylvester for the transfer of the loan 
and for the payment of the money to Petrovich. 

The feast of the Assumption dawned bright and beautiful. 
That morning Ivan went to confession, served the Mass, and of- 
fered his communion for the repose of his father’s soul. Olga, 
too, was there, and Catherine, and all three knelt at the altar. 
After the Mass Ivan spoke to Catherine in the churchyard and 
told her (Bolis Borovich, whom he had not seen in the church, 
was hanging about near them among a knot of men) that he 
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would be down at the presbytery in the evening, as he was not 
going to the dance, and would come and see her and her husband 
beforehand. He parted from them, feeling happier than he had 
done since his father’s death. 

That evening he paid his visit and spoke to Petrovich of the 
arrangements he was about to make with Father Sylvester. 
Plans were discussed, and with a peaceful heart, having taken 
leave of the family of his betrothed, he went on to the presby- 
tery. In the distance could be heard the village music tuning 
up for the dance, which was already begun. Ivan sat some time 
with Father Sylvester, executed his business, discussed his 
plans and his hopes, received his money, and, having taken a 
grateful farewell of the priest, asked leave to go out through the 
church, where he knelt before the altar and again at the feet of 
Our Lady. A strange peace seemed to come over him. He 
remembered his dead mother; she seemed to be near him, and 
the spirit of his father also. He prayed forthem. He prayed 
for himself and for Olga. He gave himself to Mary. He asked 
her to watch over him, to pray for his protection in life and in 
death. He prayed for a holy death, and felt strangely that his 
prayer was answered. He hardly knew how long he stayed. 
But when he went out at the sacristy door into the little church- 
yard a clear moon was shining, and its light fell full on his fa- 
ther’s grave. Preoccupied with his thoughts, he did not stop to 
close the sacristy door, but, leaving it slightly ajar, looked out 
into the peaceful night. Then at his parents’ grave he knelt 
again with uncovered head and said a De Profundis ; then, rising, 
‘with a brisk step crossed the churchyard, passed a small hedge, 
and entered a little wood which lay on his homeward way, when 
. ashot like that which often echoes through the mountains, and 
which the peasants fire in honor of great festivals, rang out sud- 
denly. He fell upon his face. After a few minutes, from behind 
a tree in the little wood a man crept towards him, and, after 
watching his motionless form for a moment, came rapidly for- 
ward, and, raising his head, looked upon his face. The clear 
light of the moon shone upon it. With a smile on his lips Ivan 
Ivanovich lay dead. 

The murderer laid his hand upon his heart and felt the 
leather wallet full of money—the money the priest had just re- 
paid. He made quite sure that life was gone. Then hurriedly 
drawing out the wallet stained with blood that oozed from the 
wound which had penetrated the heart, and holding in his hand 
the gun he had just fired, he ran rapidly across the churchyard, 
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keeping in the shadow, to the half-opened sacristy door. In a 
moment he had returned without the weapon and dragged the 
corpse to the very edge of the churchyard, but still on the other 
side of the hedge which divided it from the wood. He then 
ran to the brook, plunged his hands into the water, and washed 
and cooled his heated brow. 

Five minutes after Black Bolis was dancing on the green, and 
no dancer stayed later than he. He gave money to the musi- 
cians, and people said : “ What a wonder! Black Bolis generous! 
Why, surely the skies will fall.” 

The count’s woodman was out early the next morning. He 
went singing down the copse and passed the hedge, when his 
foot struck against something in the long grass on the side of the 
path. He stooped down. It was the body of aman. Cold and 
stiff, but smiling, there lay young Ivan Ivanovich. The wood- 
man stood astonished. What should he do? Ivan was dead. 
There was no doubt of that. Still, he thought he would go to 
the priest. He was the nearest, and then he would know what 
ought to be done. Across the churchyard he ran and noticed 
the sacristy door standing ajar. He went straight through it 
into the passage behind the altar leading to the house, and as he 
passed he saw—strange sight !—a drop of blood, a gun leant up 
against the wall, and a leather wallet. He looked at it. It was 
stained with blood and heavy with coin—the wallet of old Ivan, 
Ivan’s father. He knew it well. He knocked at the door which 
led into the presbytery. No answer came. He opened it and 
passed in. The house was silent; no one was in the parlor. He 
hesitated, wondered, went back again into the churchyard. He 
knew not what to do. As he paused he saw the head man of 
the village coming slowly out into his field. “ Two,” he thought, 
“are better than one. I will tell him and see what he says.” He 
went over towards him, told him, and took him up to see the 
corpse. As they went they met another peasant, for the village 
was just beginning to stir. The three men kept together ; they 
saw the body ; they entered the church again; they saw the gun, 
the wallet, the gold, the stains of blood behind the high altar. 
Something they must do, but what they knew not. This time 
the sound of steps had roused the priest. He came out into the 
church, heard the voices, and met the men. They told their 
story ; he, too, saw the gun, the wallet, the stains of blood. He 
went with them to the corpse, and with them he carried it ona 
rough bier, cut in the wood, into the church. 

Then he bid them report what they had found, and, kneeling 
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before the altar, prepared to say Mass for the repose of the soul 
of Ivan Ivanovich. Whilst kneeling he bethought him of Olga 
Petrovich. She and her mother were wont to come every morn- 
ing to the Mass. He would spare them, if possible, the shock 
of seeing, at once and unexpectedly, the dead body of Ivan. He 
covered the face of the corpse, and then, going to the door of the 
church, opened it and called to him one of the many children now 
about, and bid him go and tell Catherine and Olga Petrovich 
to go up to the presbytery, as he wished to speak to them there 
at once. Returning into the church, he was followed instantly 
by a man wrapped up in a cloak, who entered the confession- 
al. Something in his walk and the outline of his averted head 
struck the priest. 

It was Bolis Borovich. 

Father Sylvester remained a long time in the confessional. 
When he came out he knelt a few minutes with bowed head 
before the Tabernacle beside the corpse of Ivan. Then, rising, 
he went into the presbytery to speak to the women. 

“It is not for good news I have sent for you, my children,” he 
said. “ When did you see Ivan Ivanovich last ?” 

“He was with us last evening, father,” replied Catherine, 
“just before he went on to your reverence. But what can be 
the matter? Ivan was quite well.” “God calls us suddenly 
sometimes, Catherine. We may be well to-day and sick and 
sorry to-morrow. Is it not so? But all God does is well done. 
A bad death is the only thing we have to fear, or an unprepared 
death. Ivan was not unprepared.” “ But, father,” said Olga, 
“Tvan is not dead. It is not possible. He was well and hearty 
last night. Why do you speak so?” “Olga,” said the priest, 
taking up a small crucifix and holding it before her, “ what did 
our Lord Jesus Christ say when his murderers nailed him to 
the cross? Do you remember? ‘ Father, forgive them.’ My 
poor child, there is some one you must forgive.” Olga gavea 
cry. She flushed scarlet and then her very lips blanched. She 
would have fallen but for her mother. 

“O father! tell us what you mean. Tell us all!” cried Cath- 
erine. “Ivan was shot last night, and I am going now to say 
Mass for the repose of his soul. He did not die unprepared. 
He had been to the sacraments yesterday morning, as you both 
know, and I know that his last act before he died was to pray 
before the altar.” Of the De Profundis in the churchyard at 
his father’s grave Father Sylvester did not know. “Our good 
God has given him the grace to die a good death. That I am 
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sure of. There can have been no struggle that disturbed his 
peace. There is a smile upon his lips now. His face is like the 
face of a child.” 

Olga was sobbing violently but quietly. 

“ Father, who can have done this?” cried Catherine. “Ivan 
had no enemies, unless,” she added, “ Black Bolis. Is it possible 
he did it?” “When did you see him last?” asked Father Syl- 
vester. “Not for a week now,” cried Catherine—“ not at our 
house, that is. . Peter saw him last night at the dance. But we 
were not there, the girls and’ I; only Peter said he would go 
down and hear the music after Ivan left us.” “ And Bolis Boro- 
vich was there?” asked the priest. ‘“ Yes, he must have been, for 
Peter had a glass with him. He treated every one, he said.” 
“Where was Ivan, father?” said Olga. 

They were the first words she had spoken. 

“Ivan was found, my child, by the hedge on the other side of 
the churchyard this morning, by Conrad, the forester. He and 
Ulrich and Jan came early and told me. And, Olga, Ivan’s body 
lies in the church now, and I must go and vest and say Mass for 
his soul. May he rest in peace! Come, too, and pray, my child. 
There will be an inquiry, no doubt, later. Conrad and Ulrich 
will give the necessary informations.” 

And so saying, Father Sylvester passed into the church, 
where by this time nearly all the village was gathered. It was 
quite full, but Bolis Borovich was not there. He had slunk 
out as soon as he left Father Sylvester’s confessional, and made 
haste to join Conrad and Ulrich and Jan the blacksmith, who 
were gone to give information to the police. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE official inquiry was over. Bolis Borovich had accom- 
panied the other three men who gave notice to the police. He 
had had some talk with them by the way, especially about the 
gun and wallet of money. “As to those,” he said, “he had in- 
formation he could give,” which was his reason for accompany- 
ing them. When asked by the police what was his finforma- 
tion he said the money had been lent by Ivanovich’s father to 
the priest; that Ivan was anxious to withdraw thejloan; that, in 
his opinion, this had made the priest angry and there had been 
a dispute. They would find the sum was about fifty roubles, 
and they had better ascertain if the gun were not the priest’s 
gun, as he had one, he knew, an old one, which had belonged 
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to his father. This Bolis Borovich had every reason to know, 
as he had borrowed it from Father Sylvester more than once 
and was acquainted with the place he kept it in. The depo- 
sitions were taken down, and from them it resulted that all the 
able-bodied men of the village—and there were few sick—had 
been at the dance; that Bolis Borovich had been there and con- 
spicuous by treating others to drink; that Ivan and the priest 
alone had been absent; that Ivan, immediately on leaving the 
Petroviches, had gone to the presbytery, while Peter Petrovich 
had gone to the dance; that no one had seen Ivan since he went 
to the presbytery till he was found lying dead on the other 
side of the churchyard hedge; that his blood-stained purse and 
money and a gun were found behind the high altar in the pas. 
sage which led from the sacristy to the priest’s house; and this 
gun was afterwards proved to be the gun which had belonged 
to the priest’s father. On this information being sent up toa 
superior court Father Sylvester was arrested. 

The witnesses against him were Conrad, the forester, Ulrich, 
and Jan, who deposed to finding the body and to seeing the 
purse and gun in the passage behind the altar. Bolis Borovich 
was called and deposed to the debt owed by the priest to Ivan, 
and to Ivan’s intention of recalling the money. Peter Petrovich 
deposed to Ivan’s leaving his house for the presbytery. The 
women of the Petrovich family were called for the same purpose. 
They corroborated Peter Petrovich’s testimony, but added that 
Ivan was on the most affectionate terms with Father Sylvester, 
and that he had not an enemy in the world, unless—Olga Petro- 
vich spoke out—Bolis Borovich. 

But there was concurrent testimony on all hands that Bolis 
Borovich had been seen dancing on the green and had repeated- 
ly treated musicians and friends to drink. No strangers, or only 
those whose movements could be thoroughly accounted for, and 
who had taken part in the festivities, had been seen in or about 
the village that night. On the other hand, in the wallet of 
Ivanovich’s father were found the exact number of roubles Bolis 
Borovich had indicated as the loan to be repaid to Ivan by 
Father Sylvester, and the gun certainly belonged to the priest. 
Examined in court, Father Sylvester admitted that Ivan Ivano- 
vich had been with him on business that evening, the business 
being to receive the fifty roubles lent by his father; that he had 
left him about half-past eight, soon after which he had heard the 
report of a gun, but had taken no notice of it, thinking it was 
fired off in sign of festivity or at a rabbit. He admitted that the 
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gun was his and the wallet Ivanovich’s, but of how they had 
come behind the high altar he knew nothing. The gun had 
been lent to Bolis Borovich and others for rabbit-shooting pretty 
frequently. He was in the habit of replacing it in the loft where 
it was kept when he had done with it. He, the priest, did not 
pay much attention to it, as he never used it himself. Others 
had borrowed it on one or two occasions, but not Ivan Ivano- 
vich. He had never sold the gun, because it had belonged to his 
father. He was on good terms with Ivan. They had no dis- 
pute. It was with his own consent the money was withdrawn, 
There was no quarrel of any kind. Questioned as to who else 
could have been in the vicinity of the presbytery and church- 
yard that night, he did not know. Opinion was much divided. 
No one in the village could believe in Father Sylvester’s guilt, 
though all signs pointed that way, and so did all Bolis Boro- 
vich’s sneers. After much deliberation, going over the evidence 
always with the same results, Father Sylvester was pronounced 
guilty and sentenced to hard labor for life in Siberia. 

Olga Petrovich fainted in court, and miuch compassion was 
expressed for her in the village. The witnesses returned to their 
homes. Father Sylvester remained in the prison of the town 
where the trial had taken place till he should leave it en route 
for Moscow, whence at that time the gangs of exiles started for 
Siberia. 

Two months passed away. Ivan Ivanovich’s distant cousins 
had claimed his farm and the money found in his purse. Bolis 
Borovich was still unpaid, therefore, and Peter still in his debt. 
But hitherto Bolis had made no sign. Catherine Petrovich was 
much broken. Her health seemed to fail after these troubles. 
She did not complain much, but grew paler and weaker day by 


‘ day. Olga, too, had grown very ‘pale, and her step had lost its 


lightness and her lips their merry smile. But she worked harder 
than ever and did her mother’s share of the household labor as 
well as her own. In two days Father Sylvester, with other pris- 
oners, was to set out on the march to Siberia.* 

On the day before his departure he heard that some one had 
come to see him, and Olga Petrovich was admitted. She slipped 
a coin into the jailer's hand, who thereupon occupied himself 
with his tobacco at as great a distance as he could from them. 
Olga kissed Father Sylvester's hand and knelt and asked his 


blessing ; then she told him she had heard he left the next morn- 


ing, and could not bear to let him go without seeing him once 
* Exiles are now sent by rail, but some years ago they marched on foot as described, 
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first, and, partly by walking and partly by begging a lift in the 
neighbors’ carts, she had come over to say good-by. 

“ We are not rich, you know, father,” she said, “ and it is not 
much we can do. My mother would have come with me, but 
she has never been well since Ivan’s death, and now she can do 
very little. Her strength fails her for walking. She sent to ask 
your blessing, and—we had no money, but Ivan gave mea gold 
cross and chain at my betrothal; we have sold it, and this,” she 
said, as she slipped a little packet into the priest’s hand, “is for 
the journey. Pray for us, father. My mother begs that you 
will ask for her'a happy death; she thinks it will not be long 
before she goes now. And there is one thing I implore you to 
obtain from God for me—that I may never, never have to be 
Bolis Borovich’s wife. My father may press it again some day. 
But, oh! I cannot do it. My heart tells me there is blood upon 
his hand—Ivan’s blood—and God's curse upon his soul. It has 
been a black one since he was a child, and now he makes me 
shudder worse than any serpent.” 

“ Even if it were So, my child, you must forgive him.” “Yes, 
I have done so, father. But be his wife—no! O God! what 
shall I do if my father tries to force me? Let me be spared that, 
let me die if necessary, but let me never be Black Bolis’ wife. 
God will grant what you ask.” 

“ My child, I will pray for this. You know it will be long 
before I can say Mass now. Who knows? I may never say 
Mass again, for I do not know where I am going. Murderers, 
they say, are sent to the mines, chiefly to the gold-mines of Kara. 
If my crime ”—he smiled a little—“ were anything else I might be 
able to say Mass at the journey’s end. But now—God’s will be 
done. I am not greater than St. John the apostle, and do you 
know that he had to work in the mines, too? Ask the holy St. 
John to pray for me, and the Blessed Virgin also. See, my child, 
if you can, give me your beads, for mine were taken away and | 
may not find it easy to get any on the journey. Ask the new 
priest to give-you others. Say I begged it of him as a charity. 
And now be of good courage. There is a God over all. Wher- 
ever they send me, he will be there. Better to suffer purgatory 
here than hereafter. Pray for me and trust in God. .Say good- 
by to your father for me. Tell your mother from me to hope 
in God. Tell Marietta to. pray always morning and evening, 
and not give up the sacraments, and—I will not forget.” 

Olga knelt again, weeping, and then took her homeward way. 
She was blind with tears and sad.at heart. .But she believed 
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confidently now that she would not be forced to be Black Bolis’ 
wife, for she would have the prayers of one who suffered for jus- 
tice’ sake. And the prayers of the martyrs never go unheard. 

Father Sylvester, on his part, knelt before the icon.* He 
made the sacrifice of his life for the welfare of these poor souls 
and for all his flock, especially for Olga Petrovich, that her wish 
might be granted and she might never be forced into the dread- 
ed marriage, and—for Bolis Borovich’s conversion. 


CHAPTER V. 


THAT winter Catherine died; when the spring flowers came 
they grew around her grave. Her death was peaceful and 
quiet. She had suffered much and said little, and it was not 
hard for her to go; only she was sorry to leave her children. 
But she remembered Father Sylvester’s words, and hoped in God 
that He would care for them. She received the last sacraments, 
having taken a last farewell of her husband. Her parting words 
to him were, “ Be kind to Olga, Peter.” Then she said the “ Hail 
Mary” many times, and, with the name of Jesus on her lips, she 
expired. 

Peter Petrovich became moody and sullen. He was growing 
old and did not care to work much. He sat at home a good 
deal. Sometimes he went up to the inn, and the girls feared he 
met Bolis Borovich there; for after his wife’s death he drank 
more. They worked hard and tried not to think of what was 
before them. Olga began to wish their mother could have 
seen Marietta married. Things went from bad to worse till 
one Sunday Petrovich walked in, followed by Bolis Borovich. 
Olga’s heart stood still. She was very cold and distant in her 
manner, but Borovich did not seem to mind this. He sat and 
smoked, and sat so long that the girls tried to escape, and were 
stealing out into the garden when their father recalled them 
and bade them stay where they were, and asked where their 
manners were, to leave a guest. Then Olga knew what was 
coming, and was prepared to hear, as she did hear later, that 
Bolis had renewed his suit and threatened, in case of its refusal, 
to turn her father out and sell him up then and there. “ And 
so,” ended Peter, “ I have said yes, and it must be done.” 

Then Olga had an inspiration. 

“Give me time, father,” she said. “It is not a year since I 


* Russian name for a picture of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, or'the saints, There is one in 
every Russian prison, though they object to images. 
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was betrothed to Ivan. It is not six months since my mother 
died. No one can expect me to think of marrying yet. All the 
village would cry shame on us. Tell Bolis Borovich this time 
next year he may speak again.” 

Then she went straight to the church. It was not yet shut, 
and, prostrate before the picture of Our Lady, she prayed— 
prayed for two. things: that before that year was out her sister 
might be married and she herself might lie in her mother’s grave, 
She prayed in the anguish of her heart, and in her prayer she 
cried out: “O Father Sylvester! pray for me. O Father Syl. 
vester! pray for me.” 

At that moment Father Sylvester was in one of the perisylnie 
prisons, in which, in large towns, the convicts halt for a time on 
their march eastwards. They march generally two days and 
rest one. They had just arrived that evening, after a long stage 
of their journey, at the pertsy/nie. The long, barrack-like room, 
with planks against the walls, was crowded with convicts. They 
had thrown themselves down, weary with the day’s march, in 
various attitudes against the walls. But, if their limbs were 
resting, their tongues were not. There was a hideous hubbub 
—quarrelling, grumbling, vile jokes, noisy altercations. Father 
Sylvester leant back against the wall with half-closed eyes. 
They thought that, tired with the journey, he was sleeping; 
and, indeed, he was tired and worn out, but not asleep, though glad 
to appear so, that he might be spared any part in the coarse 
quarrels or coarser buffoonery that went on incessantly, when 
suddenly he heard himself called, “ Father Sylvester, pray for 
me”; and the noises faded from his ears, and he saw his little 
church again, and the lamp burning before the sanctuary, and 
the picture of the Blessed Virgin and a woman prostrate before 
it, and it was Olga Petrovich’s voice that cried, “ Father Sylves- 
ter, pray forme!" And heprayed. There in the noise and din, 
in the crowd and confusion, in the stench and riot, he lifted up 
his heart to heaven; he offered his sufferings and weariness of 
body, his still greater suffering and weariness of soul, all he had 
endured and all there was still before him to endure, for the 
soul that needed his help first, and afterwards for the conversion 
of Bolis Borovich. All around thought he was sleeping from 
weariness. No one woke him, for in Russia it is a common say- 
ing that it is wrong to wake a sleeping man, because “his soul is 
before his God.” But one or two near him, with rough kindness, 
took and kept his portion of the unsavory food brought in for 
the convicts’ supper. In truth, he had forgotten the food. He 
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was in Poland again, in his own church, before the altar. But 
he awoke at last to the crowded room, the noise, the coarse talk, 
the filthy atmosphere, the bed of planks, the morning which 
would bring no Mass. He thanked the neighbors who had kept 
his bread and soup, ate his portion, and, when it was quite dark, 
drew out and said his beads, his face turned to the icon, or 
sacred picture of the Blessed Virgin. 

Olga Petrovich rose from her knees (she had fallen prostrate 
before the picture of Our Lady) sure that her prayer was heard. 
She went and knelt before the Tabernacle. Peace filled her 
soul. She felt as though her mother and Ivan were praying for 
her. She passed out and knelt at their graves. It was cold and 
damp, but she was not conscious of it. She had often knelt on 
the long, wet grass before. But when she rose up she felt a 
sudden chill, and from that day a constant slight cough harassed 
her and one pink spot glowed on her usually pale cheek. 

Two mornings after Father Sylvester set out again, witha 
large company now; for Moscow was passed, and Perm, and they 
were getting near to Tiumen, where the exiles are distributed to 
different parts of Siberia. They started in the morning, the van 
consisting of soldiers with fixed bayonets. Next came the worst 
class of convicts—men with chains on their ankles. Amongst 
these was Father Sylvester. Then more prisoners, without 
fetters, but chained by the hand to a light iron bar; then the 
women convicts; then women, not convicts, but wives who 
had chosen to follow their husbands into exile; then wagons 
containing baggage, children, the old, the sick, and the infirm. 
More soldiers brought up the rear. Compassionate souls step- 
ped from the pavement; for there is much charity in Russian 
hearts, and the people are kind to the prisoners, and wherever 
they pass give them little presents in money or kind. It was 
then Father Sylvester found it most bitter to stand among the 
murderers—he who had always striven to keep his priestly robe 
unstained. The men sometimes muttered a curse, the women 
crossed themselves, when they saw him. To have murdered a 
man for money, and to be a priest! He bowed his head. “ Fiat 
voluntas tua.” This was his offering now instead of his morning 
Mass. He prayed then for the conversion of Bolis Borovich. 
He prayed that Olga Petrovich might have strength to bear her 
cross, and that her prayer might be heard and she might be 
spared being the murderer's wile. 

Then the band started, and in summer heats or winter snows 


they walked onwards, sometimes twenty miles a day, and halted 
VOL, XXXVI.—25 
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at night at one of the ¢apes, or wayside prisons. Part of the 
journey was made by barge, on barges covered in with wired 
cages and towed by the river steamers. On and on to Tiumen. 


CHAPTER VI. 


JUNE, July, August came and passed. Conrad, the forester, 
often met Olga and her sister near the wood. He seemed not 
disinclined todo so, for they found him pretty frequently going 
their way. Olga had lately seemed to encourage this, and one 
day when he paid her some rustic compliment she sent Marietta 
back to the house on pretext of fetching her something which 
she said she had forgotten, and then turning to him, but looking 
somewhat grave, she said: 

“Master Conrad, you have not good eyes, I think, not to see 
that Marietta is much handsomer than I am. She is tall and 
has cheeks like the petals of the rose. She is the best dancer 
in the village, and so strong! I get tired very soon, but Marietta 
is never tired. She would make a good wife. My father, you 
know, has promised me to Bolis Borovich. But I shall not like 
to leave Marietta alone at home, she is so young.” 

“And you, Olga—do you wish to marry Bolis Borovich?” 
asked Conrad hastily. “ You will know that next year,” replied 
Olga. “ When the feast comes next summer you will know, 
Conrad, whether I wish to be Bolis Borovich’s wife or whether 
I lie there”—pointing to the churchyard—“in my mother’s 
grave. I have not long to live, I think, but I do not like to 
leave Marietta alone in the world. Can you help me, Conrad? 
Think of it. Marietta would make a good wife.” Then Mari- 
etta came back and they walked a little way together. Conrad 
was very silent; but he still came to meet them as before. 

As the year wore on Olga’s cough grew worse. She be- 
came very thin, and her eyes grew large and hollow; but the 
weaker she became the happier she grew, and she often prayed 
smiling at the feet of Our Lady. She let Bolis Borovich come 
to the house, and made no remonstrance. Only she would not 
be alone with him. It was not fitting, she told her father, for 
a motherless girl. And she was silent to him and grave. But 
he should have his answer, she said, before the feast of the 
Blessed Virgin. 

All the winter she grew worse, and when the month of May 
was ended she was too weak to leave her room. The doctor 
came and called it rapid decline. “She might linger,” he said, 
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“for a few months, but could not possibly recover.” Then she 
laughed for joy and kissed Marietta. One day soon after, when 
Conrad came to the house, she told him the news. “ May, June, 
July,” she counted—‘“I shall die in August before the feast of 
the Assumption is over.” Then Conrad said he would marry 
Marietta, and she told him to speak to their father. “ You can 
be betrothed at once,” she continued, “and when I die take 
Marietta home. You will let her nurse me till then.” Bolis 
Borovich came sometimes, but seldom after she got ill. Then 
he would sit and look at her. She said not much to him or to 
her father. Only she obtained Peter’s consent for Marietta’s 
wedding, and bid him ask Bolis to wait till June. June found 
her in her bed, and July and August. She was wasted to a skele- 
ton now and her cheeks burnt like flame. 

In the first week in August she sent for Bolis Borovich. She 
wished to see him before receiving the last sacraments. He 
came in silently and sat down in front of her bed. Marietta 
stood beside her. ; 

“ Bolis Borovich,” she said, “I am a dying woman. I have 
sent for you to say I forgive you. But do not do any more 
harm now. Do not injure my father. When you are lying on 
your death-bed, as I am now lying on mine, you will be glad of 
it And God may give you time to repent then, for Father Syl- 
vester prays for you. You will not see me again alive. Good- 
by.” 

He came nearer. 

“Go!” she cried. “Ivan stands between us.” And, dumb 
and pale, he went out. On the eve of the Assumption Olga 
died, and within the octave she slept in the little churchyard in 
her mother’s grave. 

About a month after Father Sylvester, lying upon the prison 
plank at Tiumen, had adream. In his dream he saw Catherine 
and Olga Petrovich; they were clad in white robes, and their 
faces were full of joy. “Do not fear for us, father,” they said; 
“we are safe now. A crown is prepared for you, too. But the 
way to it is long and needs much patience. But great is the 


reward of those who suffer. Ivan is with us.” So saying, they 
disappeared. 


Here in the prison at Tiumen Father Sylvester stayed some 
time till the band of exiles to which he belonged was sent far- 
ther east. Sometimes marching, sometimes in barges, they 
went on their way. The journeys were almost less painful than 
the prisons. If they wearied the body more the soul sometimes 
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suffered less. One of the things the prisoners felt most, but es. 
pecially those who were in any way superior to their surround- 
ings in the prisons, was the torture of never being alone—and 
then not only not alone, but surrounded always with depray- 
ity, incessant noise, shouting, laughter, bad language, evil talk, 
curses, every kind of moral foulness, in the long, bare rooms 
lighted by two or three tallow candles and pervaded by a sick- 
ening smell. All this by night as well as by day; only at night 
there was comparative stillness. Another suffering was the ab- 
sence at times of occupation. Hard labor was looked upon as 
recreation ; it was better than sitting all day, day after day, upon 
a plank, doing nothing, and with nothing to do but listen to the 
unceasing quarrels and ribald jesting of criminals. The murder- 
ers were generally classed together whenever space allowed. 
Most of them had committed their crimes through drunkenness, 
but a few were monsters in human form who had murdered 
men, women, and even children, in cold blood. Few, if any, 
showed any signs of remorse. Nor could the priest attempt to 
do the work of an apostle among them, as they were Orthodox 
Russians and he a Catholic priest, and the first attempt at mak- 
ing a proselyte would certainly have been the last. 

One consolation only was left to him. He had managed to 
preserve his beads, and in every prison there was an icon. The 
thought of Mary was like a well in the desert to his parched 
soul; and the thought of Mary is never apart from the thought of 
her Son. He had been able to bring no crucifix with him, but 
the Image of the crucifix was always before his mind—the Christ 
he remembered in his mother’s home as a child, and the great 
white Christ in the little church in Podolia; when he shut his 
eyes he could see them before him. So he bore about the cruci- 
fix with him always and the Madonna. Once on the road he had 
had the happiness of hearing Mass, but he feared it would not 
come again. In the mines he was told no Sunday was kept, and 
no saints’ days but the feast of the patron saint of the mine. In 
one place he heard that the prisoners had made a league to re- 
sist the Sunday labor, especially the Polish priests, and that a 
Protestant and a Jew had also joined. But it had had no effect 
but that of bringing punishment on them, and they were forced 
to submit. Four ecclesiastical holidays only they bad in the 
year, and twice a year the convicts attended church. The cha- 
pels, too, in most places were Orthodox, so of course he could 
not go. There were, out of Russia, few Catholic chapels at- 
tached to the prisons, as the great majority of exiles, except the 
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Poles, were of the Orthodox religion. He prayed more and 
more, however; he grew used to pray by night and by day, 
regardless of the surrounding confusion. And twenty years 
passed thus. Then his strength began to fail; he became feeble 
and found it hard to drag his aching limbs about and to work as 
he had done hitherto. The doctor who inspected the convicts 
once a month (and many of these doctors were humane and cha- 
ritable men) saw his increasing weakness, watched it, and after 
a time ordered him to an old weather-beaten, smoke-dried_ build- 
ing where the aged and infirm who were not ill enough to be 
sent to hospital, but not strong enough to work, were allowed to 
linger out their days. Men were there of seventy, eighty, and 
even ninety, sleeping on planks and waiting for death in chains 
in the prison ward. But there, too, there was an icon and 
he took his beads. There, too, was the thought of Mary, the 
image of Jesus, the adorable though hidden presence of God. 
Father Sylvester was content, almost happy, for here were far 
fewer of those evils which made some of the prisons faint pic- 
tures of hell. A comparative quiet reigned. The inmates were 
too feeble now to quarrel much. 


CHAPTER VII. 


TWENTY years had seen some changes also in the far-away 
Polish village. Peter Petrovich was dead. Marietta was the 
mother of a large and prosperous family; another Marietta, 
another Catherine and another Olga, another Conrad also, were 
growing up. The little hamlet looked as peaceful as ever—the 
little church, the green churchyard, and the broad, golden fields. 
Bolis Borovich was alive, growing an old man now, hard and 
fierce, sullen and morose as ever. He shut himself up and lived 
a great deal alone. He drank hard at times and was no man’s 
friend. He remained rich, but with no enjoyment of his riches. 
He had never married. He had no bright fireside, no happy 
home. A settled gloom sat on his countenance, a dark shadow 
seemed to brood over his dwelling. Remorse tortured him, de- 
spair gnawed at his heart. He never came to the church now. 
He wandered about alone and rode alone at times. He shunned 
neighbors, and the neighbors shunned him. Many a time he was 
on the point of shooting himself, but he never dared. Some- 
thing came between him and his purpose. For some months 
little had been seen of him, then for weeks nothing. Then it was 
known he was ill. One wretched woman there was who served 
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him, and she began to say his was a fearful illness. His right 
arm was rotting away, his right eye was gnawed out of its sock- 
et. To be near him was intolerable; no one could bear to stay 
with him. She gave him food and drink, and saw he did not die 
for want of it; that was all. There he lay, tortured with pain of 
body, but still more tortured with pain of mind. His days were 
bad enough, but his nights were worst of all. He saw fearful 
sights; he heard hideous sounds. The cold sweat would break 
out on his brow and he would shiver from head to foot. But he 
never asked for the priest. At length, hearing he was not far 
from death, the priest sent to say he was coming to see him. 
Black Bolis refused; he refused, but one night the woman 
who lodged in the house was waked by a terrible shriek. She 
went to his room. He was livid, trembling, and looked like 
one who had had a fit. He bid her go back to bed, but the next 
day to go down to the village and tell Conrad’s Marietta to come 
to see him before he died and bring her husband with her. 

They did not know what this could mean, but did not like 
to refuse a dying man. When they arrived they could hardly 
cross the threshold, so terrible was the room and so ghastly the 
face of the dying man. 

He took little notice of their presence, but spoke as if 
unconscious of it. “Olga Petrovich is there,” he said, “and 
Catherine, and Ivan, and the priest—Ivan, whom I murdered, 
and he will not let me go. See, he holds me, and the priest 
stands there. I must tell it. I cannot die till I have told it. 
I took the priest’s gun from the loft; I knew where it stood. 
I hid myself in the wood and I shot Ivan Ivanovich. Then I 
took the money, and I ran with it and put it and the gun behind 
the altar. I smeared the wallet with blood. Then I came back 
and dragged the body to the edge of the churchyard, and 
washed my hands in the brook, and went back to the dance, 
where I had been before. Since then the devil has me. First I 
went to confession to the priest and told him what I had done; 
but I was not sorry. I thought it would make it more difficult 
for him to speak, for he knew I hated Ivan and wished him out 
of the way for Olga Petrovich’s sake. So 1 wanted to close his 
mouth. Then I accused him to the police. The devil has me. 
I have never known peace by night or by day, but I had to 
do it.” 

Marietta was white with horror. Conrad spoke: “ God for- 
give me for having had any share in it! But it is not too late 
even now for you to repent. You must clear the priest, and 
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there may still be time for you fo make a good confession. Let 
me bring Father Gregori to you, or one of the holy monks from 
Z——. Marietta will remain with you while I go.” 

Bolis said nothing, and, considering this to be consent, Conrad 
hurried off. Marietta dared not leave, though she trembled with 
fear at staying. She knew not what to do. She looked about 
for holy water, but there was none. Black Bolis writhed and 
groaned, but said nothing. Never had hours seemed so long to 
Marietta. She felt as if she would die of fear. She tried to pray, 
but found it difficult. When, after a long time, her husband re- 
turned with the parish priest, and also the notary, who had just 
at that moment been calling at the presbytery, and whom, on 
hearing Conrad's story, Father Gregori brought with him, she 
felt as if a mountain of lead were lifted off her heart. 

The priest sprinkled the room and bed with holy water. 
Then, drawing near Bolis, he asked him if what Conrad had told 
him were true, and if he were willing publicly to declare it, to 
which he gave a sullen “yes.” The notary then read to him 
Conrad's deposition, which he had taken down, and asked if he 
were willing to sign it. Hesaid yes. Then the priest begged 
them to withdraw, and, speaking to him of the mercy of God, 
asked if he were willing to make his confession He replied 
it was of no use, as he already belonged to the devil. The 
priest spoke of pardon, of peace, of hope; he held before him 
the crucifix and exhorted him to hope in the Five Adorable 
Wounds. He told him at last that Father Sylvester, whom he 
had injured, and whom he, Father Gregori, had seen in prison, 
had told him he would never cease to pray for Bolis Borovich, 
and charged him, out of confession, to give that message to him 
if he ever found an opportunity. 

Then at last tears burst from the dry, fierce eyes. “I repent, 
father—I repent!” he cried. “Give me water! ”—for his parch- 
ed lips were burnt with fever. The priest turned to get him 
water. There was none near. He crossed the room to call one of 
the women to fetch some; when he returned Bolis was not dead, 
but palsied. His speech was gone. He who had wilfully pro- 
faned the Sacrament of Penance to the purpose of his crimes was 
denied its solace in his last agony. He never spoke again, but 
trembled unceasingly, lingered some days, and so died. Wheth- 
er he still had his reason they could not tell; he could give no 
sign. Father Gregori hoped and believed that, by the prayers 
of the priest he had wronged, he was saved. As he had ex- 
pressed repentance, he anointed him. On the eighth day he died ; 
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and at his funeral Father Gregori told the assembled village the 
story of Father Sylvester’s innocence and begged all present to 
pray for the soul of the unhappy and guilty man. A murmur of 
horror and compassion broke out at the thought of the wrong 
done to the innocent. Many wept aloud. 

Father Gregori did not rest now till he had tried to redress, 
so far as it could be, the evil that had been done. He took the 
news to his bishop. There was but one feeling far and wide—of 
horror and of reparation. All was done that could be done. 
Every effort was made, and at last, when all had been duly ex- 
amined and attested, the evidence sifted and confirmed, an official 
order was obtained for Father Sylvester’s release and was for- 
warded as swiltly as possible to eastern Siberia. 

The courier who was sent was made acquainted with the 
story and promised to use his utmost diligence. 


At length he reached that remote and inaccessible region. 
With the least possible delay he saw the governor, delivered 
his despatches, and told the story. The governor listened in 
silence; he seemed somewhat affected. “ Ah!” he said at the 
end, “ what a pity! Come with me; you will see.” 

He led him to the tumble-down out-house where the super- 
annuated convicts were lodged, and there in the smoke-dried 
hut two candles were burning before the icon, and a candle was 
placed before two planks of the convict shelf, and on them, in the 
coarse prison garb, with the convict’s chain still on his worn-out 
form, lay the priest. His face was peaceful, his eyes were clos- 
ed; in his thin hands were Mary's beads. A brave and silent 
soul had passed away. 

The courier fell on his knees. The governor knelt, too. 
Next morning Father Sylvester was buried and an iron cross 
marks his grave in the lonely wilds of eastern Siberia. 
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ADOWN the mountain’s brow of stone 

I’ve seen the headlong torrent thrown, 

A snowy mass. It streamed sublime, 
Unceasing as the sweep of time. 

With roaring voice and dashed with spray 
The torrent burst upon the day, 

Attired in thunder; like the mane 

Of some great battle-horse it came, 

And headlong plunged into the vale 

With flashing foam and lightnings pale. 


A silvery streak I saw it rest, 

A baldric on the mountain’s breast, 

As if suspended in the air, 

Yet selvaged by the foliage there. 

It flashed and gleamed athwart the trees, 
That bowed responsive to the breeze, 
As if to greet this truant child, 

This stormy offspring of the wild. 


O Powerscourt ! full many a time 

I've gazed upon thy fall sublime, 

And fancied that some giant hand 
Had wound thee as a silvery band 
To scarf the broad and massive breast 
And dignify the mountain's crest ; 

To tell us, if we would be free, 

We must be pure and grand like thee, 
And run a lofty race, and shine 

With noble thought and high design.* 


* We read in the Personal Recollections of John O'Keeffe that Powerscourt waterfall, situ- 
ated in County Wicklow, Ireland, is the loftiest in Europe. 
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GUIDO MONACO. 


DURING the month of September just passed the city of Arez- 
zo, in Italy, was mostly given up to the festivities held there 
in honor of the world-renowned Benedictine monk, Guido—or 
Guittone—Aretino, commonly known as Guido Monaco, or Guy 
the Monk, to whom we owe the invention of the method of 
solfeggio, or solmization. Though the fame of his works has 
cast a brilliant aureola round the name of the distinguished 
but humble Camaldolese monk, history furnishes little or no 
reliable information relative either to the birth or the death 
of this celebrated reformer of ecclesiastical music styled Grego- 
rian from its founder, Pope Gregory the Great, the father of 
choral chant (590-604). Guido Monaco was born, it is supposed, 
in Arezzo about 995, since he is known to have flourished in 
the eleventh century, as he taught in Italy and Germany from 
1024 to 1037. He assumed at an early age—some say when 
only eight years old—the habit of St. Benedict in the Camal- 
dolese abbey of Pomposa, near Ravenna, in the duchy of Fer- 
rara, of which he is said to have become later abbot, though 
they may confound him with another of the same name, St. 
Guido, Abbot of Pomposa in g98—also in some repute as a 
poet—native of Casamare, who died March 31, 1046, at Borgo 
San Donnino, on his way to visit the Emperor Henry III. at 
Piacenza. Be that as it may, the biographers of Guido Aretino 
unanimously represent him as a pious and exemplary monk 
wholly addicted to prayer and study. 

Viewing his recognized wonderful facility in the art of music, 
he was appointed to instruct in ecclesiastical chant the choir of 
boys attached to the abbey of Pomposa, and whose difficulties in 
mastering the “ voice of sweet sounds” were immense, as Guido 
himself tells us in his own artless and simple language. “ Little 
children,” he writes, “once they have learned to read the Psalter, 
can read any other book whatsoever. Peasants, when they have 
planted a shrub or laden an ass, know how to perform those 
operations unassisted. But the unfortunate pupils of musicians, 
even after ten years of study and of practice, cannot intone the 
simplest antiphon without the aid of their master, who for his 
part sings it from memory, hardly conscious of his act, and,” 
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somewhat maliciously adds Guy of Arezzo, “gui facit quod non 
sapit, definitur bestia.” 

St. Gregory is said to be the first who marked the progres- 
sive gradations of the octave or diatonic scale with the first 
seven letters of the alphabet—A, B, C, D, E, F, G. The an- 
cients, for notes, made use of the twenty-four letters of the Greek 
alphabet, entire or halved, simple or doubled, and lengthened, 
placed now to the right, now to the left; now reversed, now col- 
located horizontally. These served to form in all one hundred 
and twenty-five special characters, which number greatly mul- 
tiplied itself in practice, so that it was said that ten good years 
were requisite to learn to decipher an Oremus. We are assured 
by undoubted authorities that the letters of the Latin alphabet, 
substituted for the Greek by St. Gregory, were commonly em- 
ployed in Italy for musical writing in the seventh century, but 
fell into disuse without any alleged cause or instigation, and dif- 
ferent figures of hieroglyphic nature styled zotes, or rather neume 
or neumata, were adopted in place thereof in the eighth cen- 
tury. Gerbert, De Cantu et Musica sacra, vol. ii. p. 58, gives the 
following hexameters containing the names of said notes, figures, 
or hieroglyphics : 


“ Scandicus et salicus, climacus, torculus, ancus, 
Pentaphonus, strophicus, gnomo, porrectus, oriscus, 
Virgula, cephalicus, chius, quilisma, podatus, 
Pandula, pinnosa, guitralis, tramea, cenir, 
Proslambaromenon, trigon, tetradius, ygon, 
Pentadicon, et trigonicus, et franculus, orix, 
Bisticus, et gradicus, tragicon, diatinus, exon, 
Ipodicus, centon, agradatus, atticus, astus, 

Et pressus minor, et major, non pluribus utor 
Neumarum signis, erras qui plura refingis.” 


These signs, of Greek, Latin, or Lombardic origin, as their 
names denote, were divided into simple and compound, other- 
wise styled knots. The simple indicated but a single note, as 
Sranculus, gnomo, virgula; the compound designated sometimes 
two, three, four, five notes—for example, astus, cenir, clivus, 
podatus, torculus formed two notes; cephalicus, climacus, scandi- 
cus, three; ipodicus, strophicus, tragicon, four; diatinus, exon, pen- 
talicon, five. Some of these signs, furthermore, did not pre- 
cisely express the note, but the accent of the sound: the Latin 
word vinnu/a, for instance, indicated a delicate sound; the other 
Latin word, the vulgar pinnosa, indicated the piano and the forte. 
Later, these signs no longer indicating with precision the inter- 
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val from one note to another nor the gravity nor elevation of 
sounds, confusion generally reigned to such a degree that, every 
master teaching the melodies after his own fancy, the true mode 
of chanting was utterly lost. Ubaldus de Saint-Amand—ninth 
century—considering the notes then in use as no longer sufficient 
to designate the degrees of the voice, in his work Le harmonica 
Institutione gives a new method of xeumation—that is to say, the 
manner of writing chant—and prescribes new signs indicating 
the seven tones of the gamut, in order to know the place of the 
five tones and of the two semitones. This method, however, was 
not accepted, whereupon St. Odo of Cluny, towards the opening 
of the tenth century, re-established the ancient usage of letters, 
declaring, in his Dialogue on Music, “ that cantors, by dint of in- 
sisting upon the then manner of writing the notes, could not, 
after fifty years of study, succeed in executing unaided any 
melody whatsoever, whilst his young scholars, taught by method 
of the ancient letters, learned, after a few days of practice and 
without the assistance of their master, to chant several anthems.” 

Guy of Arezzo, remarking that in Italy also similar incon- 
venience resulted from the meumation then in use, says in the 
preface to his Microfogus that cantors could never have learned 
a single antiphon, though they had labored at it over one hun- 
dred years. Also, in his Regule de ignoto Cantu, he deplores the 
existing errors, better calculated to sow disputes amid the can- 
tors than to further the praises of the Almighty, since the scho- 
lar agreed neither with his master nor with his colleagues. Desi- 
rous to putan end to this disastrous state of things and to familiar- 
ize the study of chant, Guido, after long thought and deep study, 
determined to establish some sure rule, making use of points dis- 
tributed upon parallel lines, which by their fisure and position 
should serve to mark the diverse intonations, and thereby reduce 
and simplify the manner of writing and reading music. Finally, 
about 1030, he succeeded in determining upon a’ method by 
means of which the chant could be more easily learned and re- 
membered. The discovery was after this wise : 

One day, whilst the pious monk was practising psalmody 
and chanting the hymn composed by Paul the Deacon in honor 
of St. John Baptist, which is sung at first Vespers of the feast of 
that saint (June 24)—St. John, styled by the Sacred Scriptures Vox 
clamantis, is the patron of cantors—he perceived, to his astonish- 
ment, that the first syllable of the first word of each succeeding 
hemistich regularly ascended, either by a whole or half tone; so 
that, commencing with the first note and rising to the sixth, there 
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was ultimately formed a complete Greek hexachord.* From this 
observation, which had escaped the attention of all other learned 
musicians, Guido formed the idea that by using these syHables to 
designate the sounds belonging to them in the hymn of St. John 
there would be found an easy method of teaching and learning 
the chant. The following is the stanza of the hymn from which 
are derived the well-known syllables wt, re, mi, fa, sol, la: 


“ Ut queant laxis resonare fibris, 
Mira gestorum famuli tuorum, 
Solve polluti /abii reatum, 

Sancte Joannes.” 


He applied himself to teach this method to his pupils, and to 
render them familiar with the diatonic succession of the sylla- 
bles ut, re, mi, fa, sol, and /a. We cite his own words, which still 
more clearly set forth his aim: “If, therefore, you wish to recall 
to memory such or such tone, and to recognize it immediately in 
a chant, known or unknown, debes ipsam vocem, vel neumam, in 
capite alicujus notissime symphonie@ notare, ut pote si hec symphonia 
gua ego docendis pueris tn primis utque etiam in ultimis utor.” Fur- 
ther, to banish every species of contusion, he established the 
usage of two lines to distinguish the clefs, one yeé/ow for the clef 
of wt, which he styled of third voice, the other red for the clef 
of fa, which he named of s7xth voice, as we read in the following 
lines comprising the rhythmical rules added to the Aicrologus: 


“Ut proprietas sonorum discernatur clarius, 
Quasdam lineas signamus variis coloribus, 
Ut quo loco sit tonus, mox discernat oculus, 
Ordine tertiz vocis splendens crocus radiat, 
Sexta ejus, sed affinis flaro rubet minio. 

Est affinitas colorum reliquis indicio.” 


He preserved, as well upon these lines as in their interstices, 
the customary signs or hieroglyphics, thereby fixing the recipro- 
cal distance between the upper and lower notes. By this means 
children could readily chant without the aid of their master. He 
taxes with folly him who would dare do otherwise, comparing 


* Dr. Roch holds that during a visit to Rome Guido chanced to enter a church whilst the 
monks were chanting this hymn. According to Durandus, the circumstances under which Paul 
the Deacon wrote the hymn were as follows : Having to sing the blessing of the Paschal candle 
on Holy Saturday, he unfortunately lost his voice from hoarseness, and to recover it invoked the 
aid of St. John Baptist, in whose honor he composed this hymn, wherein he implores him to 
restore him the use of his voice, and reminds him that at his Nativity he had procured a like 
grace for his father, Zacharias, ‘This anecdote explains the allusion in the opening lines Paul 
Warnefrid, known as Paul the Deacon, sometime secretary to Didier, King of the Lombards, 
774, became later a monk at Monte Cassino, where he wrote his Life of St. Gregory the Great 
and the well-known hymn above named, 
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him to a man who would seek to draw water from a deep well 
without the help of a cord, or to q blind man striving to find an 
unknown route without the assistance of a guide: 





“Hac de causa rusticorum multitudo plurima 
Donec frustra vivit, mira laborat insania, 
Dum sine magistro nulla discitur antiphona 
Notis ergo illis spretis, quibus vulgus utitur 
Quod sine ductore nusquam, ut caecus progreditur. 
At si littera, vel color neumis non intererit, 
Tale erit, quasi funem dum non habet puteus, 
Cujus aque, quamvis multz, nil prosunt videntibus.” 


Guy applied the first seven letters of the alphabet already in 
use to the syllables he had adopted, in this guise : C—uz ; D—+e ; 
E—mi,; F—fa; G—sol; A—la. The letter B found no special 
correspondent syllable, because Guy, who taught by hexachords, 
had adopted but six syllables. A French musician named Le 
Maire, who lived towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
is reported to have superadded the syllable s:—an augmentation 
which completed the method of solfeggio as applied to the dia- 
tonic scale; other authors name one Van der Putten, in the six- 
teenth century, as the inventor of the sz. Italians substituted the 
sweet do to the harsh, disagreeable sound of the syllable w#, and 
this musical scale is known as the gamut, because Guido, to avoid 
confusion and obscurity between the new and the ancient signs, 
conjoined, as already stated, the syllables invented by him to the 
letters thitherto used to express the same tones; and as he be- 
gan with the Greek letter Gamma, so the scale formed by him 
was termed gamma-ut, or gamut, from the title attributed to its 
first letter. Apropos of the new solmization Fabricius cites two 
Latin distichs too singular to be omitted : 


“ Corde Deum et fidibus et gemitu alto benedicam 
Ut Re Mi Faciat Solvere Labia Szbi. 


“ Cur adhibes tristi numeros cantumque labori ? 
Ut Relevet Miserum Fatum So/itosque Zabores.” * 


The use of the word gamut in Guido’s system is doubtless 
what has led to his being wrongly called the inventor of the 
gamut. It is more correct to say that Guido, by the application 
of the syllables wt, re, mz, fa, sol,/a to the first six notes of the 
gamut, invented an easy method of learning and retaining the in- 
tervals of the scale—a method the excellence of which is attested 
by its retention in musical instruction to the present day. 


* Biographie Univ, anc. et moderne, t. xix. p. 89. 
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All the marvellous inventions sometimes attributed to Guido 
either existed prior to his day or were wholly unknown to him, 
with the exception of the application of the hymn of St. John 
Baptist. Hucbald, or Ubaldus, a Benedictine monk of the 
abbey of Saint-Amand, who died, 930, at the advanced age of 
ninety years, left two works on music, one existing in MS. in 
Strassburg—De harmonica Institutione, already quoted above—the 
second found still in the Magliabecchi Library of Florgnce, en- 
titled Musica Enchiriadis. In his notes the monk of Saint-Amand 
speaks of the demo/ and of the 6 sharp as known before his time ; 
and the characters he invented are disposed between different 
lines, not forming, it is true, distinct staves, but which are more 
or less elevated. He treats formally of polyphonic music, known 
as diaphonia, which he defines diversarum vocum apta coadunatio, 
and is considered the first author to have touched upon the sub- 
ject. Le Noir writes: “The division of the gamut in hexachords, 
as opposed to the Greek tetrachord, and the harmonic hand to 
facilitate the reading of music, being found nowhere in the writ- 
ings of Guy, they are wrongfully attributed to him. Neither did 
he impress any essential modification upon chant, properly so- 
called; that ulterior development belongs rather to the name 
of Franco of Cologne, a master of music in the eleventh century, 
the inventor of measured chant, who laid the foundation of figured 
music; whilst the harmonic element was for the first time laid 
open and explained, in sure and profitable rules, by Jean de 
Muris, a great mathematician of Paris, Doctor of the Sorbonne, 
1370, and by Jean Tinctor, or Tinctoris, a native of Nivelles, 
Belgium, who flourished towards the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Of great renown as a jurisconsult, he later embraced the 
ecclesiastical state, visited Italy to perfect himself in music, be- 
came member of the Royal Chapel at the court of Ferdinand of 
Aragon, King of Sicily, and was, together with Gafforio, one of 
the founders of the Neapolitan school. He has left, amongst 
other works, several treatises in Latin on the Origin of Music, 
the Art of Counterpoint, the Value of Notes, etc. This leaves to 
the musician of Arezzo but the application of the syllables 
ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, and possibly the use of clefs, which deter- 
mine the position of the notes upon, the staff; whilst, in fact, 
an established system of lines, permitting the exact figuring of 
melodies and their transmission without alteration to posterity, 
together with the essential facilitation of the reading of music 
and the introducing by that means not only uniformity in choral 
chant but likewise fixing and preserving primitive melodies, con- 
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stitutes the true merit of Guy of Arezzo and assures him a per- 
manent souveuir in the history of music.” 

Guido Aretino established a regular school of music in his 
monastery, and the success of his method was such that his pupils, 
who up to that time had required at least ten years of close 
study to overcome all the difficulties of the art, were able in less 
than two weeks to decipher plain song, and became in the space 
of a year skilful singers, or rather cantors. This astunishing 
superiority of Guido Monaco over the other musicians of his 
day quickly gained him envy, and his rivals so beset him that he 
was forced to leave his convent, and seek other shelter. Pope 
John XIX. or XX.—1024-1033—hearing of his renown, invited 
him to Rome, whither he was accompanied by Grimoald, his 
abbot, and Peter, dean of the Chapter of Arezzo. He presented 
to the pope his Axtiphonarium, noted after his method. His Holi- 
ness admired it, made trial of, and readily recognized the superi- 
ority of, the new solmization. He describes his journey to the 
Eternal City and his reception by the Sovereign Pontiff in a 
letter addressed to a fellow-monk, Michele of Pomposa, who 
had assisted him in compiling the Axtiphonary: “The apostie 
of the supreme see,” he writes, “ John, who at present rules the 
Roman Church, heard the fame of our school, and how boys, 
thanks to our Ax/fiphonarii, learn canticles which they have 
never heard sung; at this he marvelled greatly, and thrice sent 
me a summons to goto him. I repaired to Rome in company of 
our abbot, of Gregory, Abbot of Milan, and of Peter, provost of 
the canons of the church of Arezzo—a man of wonderful learning 
for our times. The pope, having shown great joy at my arrival, 
detained me long in conversation, questioned me upon many 
subjects, and, closely examining our Axtiphonarium, seemed to 
think it a sort of prodigy ; conned its rules, nor would rise from 
his seat until he had learned a verse which he had never heard 
sung, thereby experimenting in himself that which he could with 
difficulty have believed of another.” This letter, entitled /:pistola 
Guidonis Michacli Monacho, de ignoto cantu directa, is found in the 
Annals of Baronius and in the 7hesaurus Anecdotorum ot Bernard 
Pez, but less complete. Baronius refers it under date 1022, Ma- 
billon under 1026. A picture due to the brush of the illustrious 
Professor Domenico Bertini, specially celebrated for his system 
of painting on glass, represents Guido Monaco, with his Grego- 
rian school, in presence of Pope John XIX. It is now in the 
possession of a Milanese amateur named Ponti in his magnificent 
villa at Bennino Superiore, near Varese. 
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The pope imposed silence upon the enemies and detractors 
of the humble monk, who, was not allowed to quit Rome ere he 
had promised to return the following winter to give a regular 
course of musical instruction to the pope and his clergy. He 
was in nowise puffed up by the sunshine of pontifical favor, 
since in the letter to Michele above quoted he continues: “ The 
designs of Providence are obscure, and falsehood is sometimes 
suffered to oppress the truth, God so ordering it lest, inflated 
with self-confidence, we should suffer loss. For then only is what 
we do good and useful when we refer it all to Him who creat- 
ed us. God inspiring me with the knowledge, I have made it 
known to as many as I could, to the end that I, and those who 
have gone before me, having learned the cantus with extreme 
difficulty, those who come after me, doing so with greater facil- 
ity, may pray for me and for my fellow-laborers, that we may 
obtain eternal life and the remission of our sins.” Hence it is 
evident that he only rejoiced at being able to spread the know- 
ledge of a discovery which would be useful to others. 

After leaving Rome Guido Monaco retired once more to the 
solitude of his beloved abbey of Pomposa, and we have no fur- 

-ther reliable information regarding his after-life. It is stated 
that he was invited by the archbishop of Bremen to repair 
thither to reform the music of his cathedral, and it is probable 
he did the like for many other churches throughout Germany. 
Neither have we any certainty relative to the last days of the 
pious monk, save the fact that he died at Pomposa, to which 
abbey he bequeathed his Axtiphonarium. The learned Ger- 
bert, prince-abbot of the monastery of St. Blasius, in the Black 
Forest, 1764, has collected, in his Scriptores ecclesiastict de Musica 
sacra, all the works of Guido Monaco then procurable, under the 
rubric, Guidonis Aretini, Opuscula de Musica.* They comprise: 

I. Micrologus Guidonis de Disciplina Artis Musica, written 
about 1030 and dedicated to Theobaldus, Bishop of Arezzo. 
This treatise, besides the dedication and prologue, is divided in 
twenty chapters, written, according to the then usage, partly in 
Latin prose, partly in free iambics of unequal measure. Chap- 
ter i. bears title: Quid faciat, qui se ad disciplinam musice parat ? 
The author examines the nature of notés and their disposal in 


*V. Gerbert, Scriptores ecclesiastici de Musica sacra potissimum ex vartis Italia, Gallia 
et Germania Codicibus manuscriptis collecti,in 4to (Typis San Blasianis, 1784), This work, 
in three volumes, contains, unfortunately, many discrepancies and inexact statements relative to 
the works of Guy of Arezzo. A new and emended edition of this learned author, who quoter 
numerous fragments from musical writers of the middle ages, has long been promised under 
direction of Cavalier Fetis. 


VOL, XXXVI.— 26 
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the monochord ; he establishes the division of the diapason, or 
octave, in seven fundamental sounds, and the distinction of the 
four modes, which he subdivides in eight, and treats of tropes, 
of diaphonics, and of the invention of music by the noise of ham- 
mers. This book, still inedited, very incomplete, obscure, and 
intricate, is to be found in MS. in some few public libraries, but 
is known only from the analyses given thereof by several authors 
and historians—for instance, Mazzuchelli, La Combe, Tiraboschi, 
Baronius and Mabillon, both of whom give the dedicatory epis- 
tle ; also Nicholas Vicentino, a celebrated professor of music in 
the sixteenth century, to whom is attributed the invention of 
the archicymbal, a cymbal with special strings and keys for har- 
monic sounds. Treating of Guido Aretino, Muratori, quoting 
the Life of the Countess Matilda (t. v. Rerum Italicarum) : 


“ Micrologum Librum sibi dictat Guido peritus, 
Musices et Monachus, nec non Eremita beandus,” 


states that the notes to her Life assert that the same Micrologus 
is preserved, in MS., in a codex of the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, together with another pamphlet beginning thus: “ J/usi- 
corum et cantorum magna est distantia. Isti dicunt, illi scitunt, que 
componis musica,’ etc. At the end are the following words: 
“ Finit Regula Henchiriadis et Boetii, et Domni Guidonis Monachi.” 
The same codex contains likewise Liber Henchiriadis in Musica, 
which opens thus: ‘“ Sicut vocis articulate elementaria, etc.,” sup- 
posed the work of some author of the tenth century. 

Il. Versus de Musica Explanatione, suique nominis ordine, follow- 
ed by Regule rhythmice in Antiphonarii sui prologum prolate. 
These two treatises, resuming his doctrine in verse, the second 
of which is regarded as forming the second part of the Micrologus, 
are copied from a MS. in the library of the abbey of St. Blaise. 

Ill. Ali@ Guidonis Regule de ignotu Cantu, identidem in Antipho- 
nari sut prologum prolate. This treatise is followed by Lpilogus 
de Modorum Formulis et centum Qualitatibus. 

IV. Epistola Guidonis, Michaeli Monacho, de ignoto cantu directa. 
In this letter Guido relates the annoyances endured from his re- 
ligious brethren and others, and his journey to Rome. 

V. Tractatus Guidonis Correctorius Multorum Errorum, qui fiunt 
tn cantu Gregoriano in multis locis. 
vol. xv. 


Arezzo. 


Ex Cod. Tegernseln., sec. xiv. 
This work is thought wrongfully attributed to Guy of 


VI. Quomodo de arithmetica procedit Musica. Gerbert is con- 
winced this treatise is not from the pen of Guido; certainly the 
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principles therein laid down are not always conformable to 
those known to have been his. The original copy is found in a 
MS. of the convent of St. Emmeran at Ratisbon, at the end 
of the Mtcrologus ; but all know how manuscripts were drawn. 
up in those days. Guido is said further to have composed a 
treatise entitled On the Measure of Monochords, a mere frag- 
ment whereof is given in the collection of Bernard Pez; alsoa 
Treatise upon Music, specially intended for the instruction of 
the clergy of the cathedral of Arezzo. Charles Poisot, in his 
Histoire de la Musique en France, depuis les temps les plus reculés jus- 
qua nos jours (Paris, 1860), announced a complete edition of the 
works of Guido Monaco, translated and duly illustrated, with 
notes, by Ad. de la Fage, which edition is not as yet in com- 
merce. 

Guido Aretino cannot be denied the no small honor of hav- 
ing, to quote one of his biographers, “ ameliorated the art of 
singing, amplified instrumental music, laid the bases of counter- 
point, and facilitated the way to a rapid knowledge of music, 
thitherto by far too thorny and difficult.” His name will flour- 
ish so long as endures the use of the syllables wt, re, mi, fa, sol, 
la,to which it has been frequently but vainly sought to sub- 
stitute other words. Mgr. Alfieri, in his Critical History of the 
Restoration of Gregorian Chant, written in 1856, relates that about 
1844 an Italian very profound in music claimed to have dis- 
covered the Davidic chant in the Hebrew books, and con- 
ceived the idea of applying Hebrew letters to the monosyllables 
of the musical gamut. Having thus found the notes, he gave 
them measure, and then the piano accompaniment. In that way 
he obtained exquisite songs, fitted for private entertainments, 
but which could not secure the approbation of really learned 
musicians. The Germans are said to be the last who have con- 
tinued the custom of sol-faing by the letters of the alphabet, as 
they were the first to accept the usage, since we read in the 
Life of St. Notker-le-Begue, who died 912, that Romanus, one of the 
Roman cantors sent into France by Pope Adrian I., at the 
request of Charlemagne, to civilize the barbarous singing of the 
Frankish cantors, was the first who thought of arranging the 
letters of the alphabet to the musical notes, which system, later 
explained by St. Notker and further elucidated by the monk 
Lambert, of the abbey of St. Gall, was adopted throughout 
entire Germany (Acta SS. Bened.) 

Beautiful Florence, ever zealous for the culture of the fine arts 
and for the memory of those renowned therein, had long years 
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since raised a statue to Guido Monaco in the magnificent portico 
of the Uffizi. Arezzo has but now determined thus to honor her 
great citizen, erecting for that intent a noble monument to the 
meek and holy religious in the Square Guido Monaco. In the 
centre of this vast piazza bearing the name of the celebrated 
monk, in the middle of an elegantly-laid-out parterre, encircled 
by an artistic iron railing, stands the monument aforesaid. The 
basement is square and composed of marble steps. A wide socle 
or plinth in red Veronese marble is superposed and upholds the 
base, topped by the escutcheons of the Hundred Cities of Italy. 
On the sides two bronze bas-reliefs represent, one the discovery 
of the notes of music, the other the moment when Guido teaches 
his new method of chant. On the fagade is this simple inscrip- 
tion in bronze lettering: ‘“ Arezzo—to Guido Monaco—1882.” 
Upon. a heavy cornice forming the capital of the base rises the 
marble statue of the great Aretian, who stands displaying a 
book whereon are graven the notes discovered by his genius. 
The day of the inauguration of the monument (September 2) 
the Via Guido Monaco presented a fairy-like scene. It was bor- 
dered throughout the entire length with Venetian poles, whence 
floated the oriflammes and flags of all nations. Festoons connect- 
ed one pole with the other, whilst between every two poles stood 
columns bearing immense baskets of flowers and verdure. The 
procession, comprising the prefect, the mayor of the city, the 
deputations from the Senate and from the Chamber of Deputies, 
all the provincial, civil, and military authorities of the neighbor- 
hood, together with numerous artistic associations and other 
societies with their respective banners, moved at eleven A.M. from 
the prefectorial palace to the Square Guido Monaco, where they 
grouped round the monument. At a duly given signal the sta- 
tue of the inventor of the gamut was unveiled to the sound of 
the royal march and by the hand of the sculptor himself, Cava- 
lier Salvino Salvini, of Bologna, who was greatly felicitated upon 
the complete success of his work. The square was densely 
thronged, scores of banners waved in the air to the music of 
hundreds of instruments, whilst the immense crowd gave vent to 
the most frantic display of enthusiasm. Speeches were then 
made by the mayor of Arezzo, by Cavalier Tenerani, represent- 
ing the municipality of Rome, and by Professor Kraus in the 
name of innumerable Italian and foreign artistic societies ; the 
symphony of “ Nabucco,” and the two marches composed in 
honor of Guido Monaco by Forti and Gandolfi, both natives of 
Arezzo, were executed by thirty-two bands amid a deserved 
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ovation, and in the evening the whole city was brilliantly illu- 
minated. 

The fact should not be lost sight of that in Guido Aretino ~ 
the monk and the musician are inseparable, and if Arezzo have 
reason to commemorate and to honor him,-likewise the church 
and the papacy, which, through the protection awarded by John 
XIX., gave to the fame of Guy of Arezzo that consecration 
which formed the pride of the artists of that epoch, have also 
the right to claim their share in the distinctions now awarded 
him, because the feasts of Arezzo and the honors conferred upon 
the monk Guido are the justification of the papacy, and, in com- 
mon with the other centenaries of illustrious men and of most 
celebrated events, tell of the antiquity and of the utility of the 
temporal power of the popes, and of how much Italy owes to the 
papacy. It isnoteworthy that the festivals of Arezzo were attend- 
ed and participated in by Liberals of every shade—those Liberals 
who have so loudly perorated against monastic life and have 
busied themselves in dispersing the peaceful dwellers in the clois- 
ter. Naturally they will argue that they honor, not the friar, but 
the inventor of the gamut; still, they cannot deny that the great 
father of music was a friar, who meditated his marvellous discov- 
ery within the walls of his cell in the retirement and silence of 
that ascetic and contemplative life for which they profess such 
unbounded contempt; nor that the humble monk of Arezzo, 
when carrying out the reformation of choral chant, had no 
thought of the apotheosis to be decreed him by posterity. 
Hence it is untrue that claustral life clips the wings of genius 
and smothers the inspirations of the soul; that it is an existence 
of idleness and sloth. Neither can they claim Fra Guido as an 
exception, since that would be to deny the history of entire 
centuries. ; 

We conclude with the lines wherein Guido Monaco an- 
nounces his musical discovery : 


“ Feci regulas apertas, et Antiphonarium 
Regulariter perfectum contuli cantoribus, 
Quale nunquam habuerunt reliquis temporibus. 
Precor vos, beati fratres, pro tantis laboribus 
Pro me, misero Guidone, meisque adiutoribus 
Pium Deum exorate, nobis sit propitius. 
Operis quoque scriptorem adiuvate precibus. 
Pro magistro exorate cuius adiutorio 
Auctor indiget et scriptor.. Gloria sit Domino. 

Amen.” * 


*V. Gerbert, Script. ii. 33. 
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THE GREAT COMET. 


THE comet discovered by Mr. Wells last spring grievously 
disappointed the expectations which were entertained of it. In- 
stead of developing an enormous tail, as had been fondly hoped, 
it seemed to have exhausted its energies in the production of the 
short though bright and promising one which it displayed long 
before perihelion. Its brilliancy, like that of many a precocious 
child, was only remarkable in its early days; it afterward sank 
down to the common level of its species. Though visible for a 
time to the naked eye, probably few persons saw it, unless they 
knew exactly where to look. And those who did see it without 
a glass saw it probably only before its perihelion passage, un- 
less, indeed, it may have been more conspicuous in the southern 
hemisphere. 

It grievously disappointed, we say, astronomical expectation ; 
but this expectation was really well founded. For the tails of 
comets, as a rule, seem to be developed immensely by their ap- 
proach to the sun, and are much more conspicuous after peri- 
helion than before. Still, there are exceptions to this rule more 
notable than that of the Wells comet. That of 1769, which had a 
train of sixty degrees—two-thirds of the distance from the hori- 
zon to the zenith—a month before its perihelion, showed only 
one of two degrees in length on emerging from the rays of the 
sun; and though it afterward grew a little, still it never after- 
ward reached more than a tenth of its previous dimensions. 

Both the astronomers and the Wells comet, then, have some- 
thing to say in justification of their conduct; they have prece- 
dents to urge. Still, whatever the comet’s feelings may have 
been, no doubt the astronomers felt a little ashamed of themselves 
and of their promised shdw, and were somewhat in disgrace till 
lately, when, quite unexpectedly, another celestial wanderer of 
enormous proportions and most unusual splendor came to their 
rescue. 

The great comet of 1882, which, as we write, still shines in the 
morning sky, was not, as has just been said, an expected visitor 
to our system; and, indeed, as we have before had occasion to 
remark, no great and brilliant comets, except that of Halley, are. 
But this one was not even’ seen, as comets usually are, with the 
telescope, faint and far away, long before they attract popular 
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attention. So far as has yet been ascertained, this great comet 
was first seen by Dr. B. A. Gould, director of the observatory 
at Cordoba, in the Argentine Republic, on the morning of Sep- 
tember 7. It must have been at that time visible to the naked 
eye without much difficulty. Next day it was noticed by Mr. 
Finlay, assistant at the observatory at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
four days later by Dr. Cruls, the astronomer at Rio Janeiro. It 
seems rather strange that during all this time such a bright ob- 
ject should have escaped detection at the numerous observa- 
tories of the northern hemisphere, from all of which it was visi- 
ble, though not so favorably as from the southern ones just 
named. It can best, perhaps, be accounted for by the astrono- 
mical habit of going to bed before dawn, which is almost neces- 
sary if one wants to get a good sleep, and which cuts off much 
more of the night in latitudes far outside the tropics, where 
dawn and twilight last so long. 

On the 17th of September, however, the comet was suddenly 
seen in bright daylight in close proximity to the sun—a rare but 
by no means unprecedented phenomenon. Mr. Ainslie Common, 
of Ealing, in England, seems to have been the first to notice it in 
Europe. On the 18th it was seen by many people in Europe, 
and by some also in this country. In the south of France, and 
in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, it was on that day an object of 
general admiration, the people stopping on the squares in some 
places and gazing with astonishment on this blazing star close to 
the solar orb. In this country circumstances do not seem to 
have been so favorable; still, had Mr. Common’s observation of 
the 17th been known early om the next day here, as it probably 
was in Europe, many more persons would no doubt have seen 
this strange sight. On the roth it had become much fainter ; 
and a tremendous storm soon after setting in, all chance of seeing 
it either by day or night was lost for some days in this part of 
the world. Bad weather also prevailed in Europe at this time, 
and it seems not impossible that some disturbance of our at- 
mosphere may have been caused by an excitement of the sun 
consequent on the comet’s near approach to it. 

On the 17th, when the comet passed its perihelion, it is now 
known to have been distant only about three hundred thousand 
miles, or a little more than one-third of the sun’s diameter, from 
its surface. It was then well within the limits of what is called 
the solar corona, and not so very,much above the region of the 
great jets of gas which are thrown. up from the sun’s surface, 
and which are often conspicuous during solar eclipses, but easily 
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seen at all times by means of the spectroscope. Its brightness 
at that time was undoubtedly due to the tremendous heat to which 
it was exposed, making it then highly incandescent or self-lu- 
minous. This brightness was so intense that it was actually seen, 
by two observers at the Cape of Good Hope, in apparent con- 
tact with the edge of the solar disc—a phenomenon unprecedent- 
ed in astronomical history. This occurred at nine minutes be- 
fore five in the afternoon, about an hour and a half before the 
moment of perihelion passage. The comet then passed in front 
of the sun and was lost to sight for a time in the dazzling radi- 
ance by which it was surrounded. Its emergence from the sun’s 
disc on the eastern side, which must have occurred within an 
hour, was not, as it would appear, observed in Africa or Europe, 
the sun being near setting and perhaps obscured by clouds; but 
no doubt it could have been seen in this country, if the comet’s 
existence had then been known here, and may have been ob- 
served in South America. 

In the three hours after its entrance on the solar orb the 
comet swung through one hundred and eighty degrees, or one- 
half of its complete circle of angular movement round the sun’s 
centre, and was very shortly afterward quite clear of the sun’s 
disc, now again on the western side, from which it had approach- 
ed, and toward which it was to recede. Its actual velocity at 
this time can easily be calculated from this simple statement of 
fact. It moved, as will be seen, through a curve which we may 
call an approximate semicircle drawn round the sun’s centre, 
with an average radius of a million miles, in about three hours— 
three million miles in three hours, a million miles an hour, or 
nearly two hundred and eighty miles a second. At the moment 
of perihelion passage the speed of the comet was indeed about 
three hundred miles each second, or twenty thousand times that 
of a railway train at express speed. 

This enormous velocity, produced in the comet by the at- 
tractive force of the sun itself, was of course what saved it from 
falling into the sun, as it would of course have done if it had had 
more time to do so. And, according to the law of gravitation, 
things always work in this way. Let no force come in to im- 
pede the movement of a comet as it turns the corner, so to speak, 
round the sun, and its velocity will carry it safely by, though it 
should pass only an inch from the sun’s surface. The nearer it 
passes the greater its speed will be. 

But supposing there should be such a resisting or impeding 
force; how.then? Then, of course, the comet would be drawn 
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out of its proper path toward the sun into a more contracted or- 
bit, and it would leave the sphere within which that force was 
exerted—if it succeeded in leaving it at all—at a reduced rate of 
speed ; it would have less energy of projection away from the 
sun, and would now revolve in a finite or elliptical, if before it 
had moved in an infinite or parabolic, orbit. And at each suc- 
cessive return its ellipse would be more contracted and its re- 
turn to the sun would follow in quicker and quicker succession. 
And each time, as it returned to the region of resistance, it would 
be more and more impeded, till at last, like a moth circling 
round a candle, it would be unable any longer to escape, but 
would be stopped and consumed in the sun’s blazing heat. 

This, then, would be the result of such an impeding force. 
And now the question naturally arises, Is there not such a force 
actually in operation near the sun? Has not the sun an atmos- 
phere like in resisting powers to that surrounding our earth, and 
of vastly greater extent? And the answer can only be in the af- 
firmative. There are the strongest reasons to believe that it has. 
And, more than that, we are quite justified in holding that com- 
ets passing as near the sun as this one has passed move through 
this atmosphere and experience its impeding effect. 

On this supposition, as well ason the remarkable resemblance, 
in position and dimensions, of the orbit of this comet with those 
of 1843 and 1880, was founded the opinion held by many astro- 
nomers that this comet and those of 1843 and 1880, and possi- 
bly also the one of 1668, were in fact one and the same. The 
orbits of all four are very similar, and it seemed highly probable 
that the comet of 1668, previously parabolic in its movement, 
experienced in its passage round the sun that year a sufficient 
resistance to bring it back in 1843; then again, after a much 
shorter interval, in 1880; and now, after only a few months, in 
1882. It was therefore maintained, even by excellent astrono- 
mers, as very likely, that the comet now visible would no more 
leave the neighborhood of the sun, but that, returning to peri- 
helion in a very short time, it would stop in the sun’s atmos- 
phere or on its surface—or, in other words, fall into it—as just 
described ; or if it did not do so this time, at least after a few re- 
volutions. } 

In confirmation of this view it appeared a few weeks ago, 
from observations on the comet’s position, that it was actually 
moving in an elliptic orbit ; the period assigned by one compu- 
ter was eight years, and it was expected by many that on a more 
complete discussion of the observations a much shorter period 
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would be obtained. But—unfortunately for those who wished 
to have a sensation, and to try by experiment the effect which 
might be produced by a comet’s fall on the sun—this elliptic or- 
bit has lately proved a mistake, owing to slight errors in the ob- 
servations made use of to obtain it. It has now become quite 
certain that the comet is moving in an orbit so nearly parabolic 
that very careful observations will be necessary to detect the 
ellipticity, if indeed any exists. The best ellipse now calculated 
gives it a period of about four thousand years; and though this 
result may be very materially changed one way or the other, 
there is no probability that it will be back in the lifetime of any 
one of us now on the earth. 

It follows from this that the theory of the identity of this 
comet with that of 1843 or 1880 is now untenable. It. is just pos- 
sible that it may be, perhaps, that of 1668 on its first return, but 
this must remain a speculation for the present. 

But does the comet give no evidences of disturbance or re- 
tardation in its movement by having passed through the solar 
atmosphere? It is too early as yet to answer this question. 
When the earliest observations are worked up with the latest 
we shall know more on this subject. At present there are some 
indications that such a disturbance has taken place. 

By the proof which recent observations have given that 
this great comet cannot soon return it has lost much of its in- 
terest ; but it still remains the most interesting in many ways, as 
well as one of the most splendid, of all the bodies of its class 
which have ever visited the solar system. For though it is not 
certain that it has experienced disturbance in its movement, it is 
quite evident that it has been otherwise violently parygeatniees by 
the intense heat to which it has been subjected. 

The most remarkable peculiarity which it has viinaaan is 
perhaps its tendency to break up into smaller parts—to detach 
portions, as if by some internal force, from itself. Prof. Schmidt, 
of Athens, was the first to discover a mass of this character 
separated from the principal comet and travelling with it. 
Quite lately a number of such parts are reported to have been 
found near the path of the great body. One especially was stat- 
ed on seemingly good authority to have been seen some weeks 
ago, of enormous size—several degrees, in fact, in length. This 
breaking up of cometic masses is not unprecedented; but never 
before has the phenomenon occurred on such a large scale and 
in such a way as to enable us to see not only the results but 
even the process itself. 
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The spectroscope has also been used more satisfactorily than 
ever before with a comet to determine its physical constitution. 
Sodium and carbon seem to have been the principal elements de- 
tected. 

Though the nature and the way of formation of the tails of 
comets remain still mysterious, there is little doubt that the ex- 
tensive and accurate observations made on that of the present 
one with the magnificent telescopes recently constructed will, 
when thoroughly examined, shed some light on this vexed ques- 
tion and be a very important element in its final solution. 

It has truly been a magnificent object, and those who have 
had resolution and curiosity enough to get up early and see it, 
and have been more than repaid for their trouble, will feel some 
regret as it sinks away from their sight in the immeasurable 
depths of space. Its real dimensions were even larger than 
would have been supposed by most of those who looked with 
astonishment on its noble form and splendid brightness. The 
nucleus was estimated at over twenty thousand miles in length ; 
the tail must have covered fifty million. For the comet, though 
not appearing so large as some others which have been seen, 
has been, it must be remembered, since October 1 considerably 
farther from us than the sun, say one hundred and twenty million 
miles or more away—a distance at which many of even the 
great comets have seemed like only a faint wisp of cloud on the 
sky. 

We are sorry, then, to take leave of this glorious celestial visi- 
tor; sorry that there is so little hope of its return. But those 
who did not see it may hope to see others like it. It would 
seem as if the solar system, in its immense orbit through space, 
had got into a region of space where these remarkable objects 
were abundant ; and we may perhaps not unreasonably look for- 
ward to picking up before long, as we travel, a few more as 
good fish of this kind as those which lately have been caught in 
the immense sea through which we are being rapidly borne, 
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A NEW BUT FALSE PLEA FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. } 


THE Journal of Education, published in Boston, dated the 12th 
of October last, contained an article entitled “On the Crime of 
Educating the People in free Common Schools,” from the pen 
of W. T. Harris, LL.D. ; 

What Dr. Harris says about our public schools, as from one 
who is familiar with the system, ought to command more than 
ordinary attention. He has been the Superintendent of Public 
Schools in the city of St. Louis for a number of years, and, 
if we are not mistaken, is one of the lecturers in the Summer 
School of Philosophy at Concord, Mass., and is engaged to 
give in the coming winter a course of lectures on philosophy to 
the people of Boston; and—what we should not pass by with- 
out notice—Dr. W. T. Harris is the editor of the /ournal of 
Speculative Philosophy. 

What comes from so competent and distinguished a person is 
significant and deserves serious attention, and this is what we 
purpose to give to his article on the public schools. 

Dr. W. T. Harris in the first paragraph starts with the pre- 
mise that there is prevalent a profound distrust of, and a wide- 
spread defection among the more intelligent classes in the com- 
munity from the cause of free popular education. He says: 











“If the leading articles in our ablest newspapers and magazines, touch- 
ing the school question, are to be taken as a serious indication of popular 
opinion, thefe.is no doubt that there is a wide-spread defection from the 
cause of free popular education in this country. It certainly indicates the 
prevalence of a profound distrust among the more intelligent classes, and 
this distrust will descend to the less intelligent classes if it continues to 
exist,” 





There must be real causes for so great a loss of popular favor, 
and, though it is not to be expected that a short article would or 
could contain them all, yet we reasonably do expect that one or 
more of these will be given. Dr. Harris confines himself to one 
only, and that he states as follows: 






“When our modern dreamer, who has persuaded himself that he be- — 
lieves in the caste system, turns over uneasily in his sleep and murmurs 
something like this: ‘Is it wise or best to educate our children beyond the 
position which the vast majority of them must always occupy ?’” 
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Again : 


“The number in our common schools who are studying reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, chiefly, with a little geogrgphy and much less gram- 
mar, is so large that the balance who are studying the higher branches is 
pitiably small in comparison. In the great cities the number engaged in 
high-school and college studies is only one in ten in the most advanced of 
cities, and only one in fifty in the average of cities. And yet our dreamer 
of caste and inequality mutters again in his sleep: ‘ The cruel suspicion is 
forced upon us that our present educational system largely unfits young 
people to deal with the actual necessities of those who are to earn their 
own living. It takes away self-reliance, begets conceit, and draws atten- 
tion to what is ornamental rather than what is fundamental.’ ” 


How much of this “modern dreamer, who has persuaded 
himself that he believes in the caste system,” is made up of straw 
we leave our readers to judge. Not every one, however, finds 
the vulnerable points of free public schools in the same spot. 
For instance, here is M. W. Hazen, who, after confessing their 
literary imperfections, goes on to say: 


“In their moral aspect, however, the schools are more vulnerable. 
Here are evils that are undermining their very foundations. It is not a 
question of Bible or no Bible, of Catholic or of Protestant influence, but 
rather of such positively immoral tendencies as make the public schools 
dangerous to the family, the state, and the nation. This is not stating the 
case too strongly. In the constant association of all classes on the school 
playground our boys and girls are exposed at the most susceptible age to 
the worst possible influences. When the low and vile mingle with the bet- 
ter class of children it is the universal result that the worst influences pre- 
vail. In passing by the school-grounds in almost any city one is shocked 
at the vile, obscene, and profane expressions that are heard on every 
side. The better class of people are rapidly withdrawing their children 
from some of the schools on this very account. Even the members of the 
school boards in some instances have done this. Nor is this evil confined 
to the cities. In a town of less than two thousand inhabitants, not far 
from Boston, the superintendent has been notified that several parents 
would be obliged to withdraw their children from the school for this very 
reason. It is impossible for parents to counteract this evil influence. 
Weeds always grow faster than wheat. Besides, in many cases, parents do 
not know of anything like the extent of the evil until it is too late. The 
better class of parents, rich and poor, are rapidly awakening to a sense of 
the wrong they are doing their own children in thus allowing them to be 
exposed to such pernicious influences, 

“ This is the great fault with our schools to-day. This, unless remedied, 
will destroy either the schools or the nation. Parents will not long suffer 
their children to be hopelessly defiled for any real or apparent benefit arising 
from the literary work of the school. ‘What shall it profit a man, if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?’ and what will it avail for a 
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boy to be able to read and write and use figures with ease, if his moral na- 
ture is so polluted that he is a curse to himself and to his associates ? ” 


When Mr. Hazen was taken to task in a subsequent number 
of the same Educational Journal on account of his testimony, 
in his reply he says: 


“The article over which you inadvertently printed my name has been 
so widely commented on that you must certainly allow me a brief space 
for further ‘testimony.’ The facts on which the article was based have been 
collected during a period of more than a dozen years, quite a portion of 
which was passed at the head of prominent schools, and the remainder in 
such work as has enabled me to examine carefully the schools of nearly 
every State in the Union. My own experience is not, then, confined to 
New England, as the 7rzbune, in its excellent editorial, would venture to 
hope. Nor are the facts based entirely on what I have seen personally, 
although I have known enough to warrant every assertion therein made; 
but additional facts have been given me by teachers from different parts of 
the country—facts so much worse than those mentioned in the previous 
article that I do not even venture to hint of them. 

“Since the former article was printed I have been constantly receiving 
letters thanking me for it; some saying that the writers had long known 
and tried to overcome the evils, others that the writers read with indigna- 
tion and unbelief, but, on quiet, thorough investigation, had found evils in 
their schools of which they previously had had no idea. The different notes 
and comments you have published on the article all seem to agree that the 
evil exists.” 


He then proceeds to give the additional facts received from 
different parts of the country. If the reasons which have pro- 
duced so wide-spread a defection among the more intelligent 
classes from the cause of free public schools were thoroughly 
investigated, the objection of Mr. Harris’ dreamer would stand, 
perhaps, on the list, but not as marking the most serious part of 
“the crime of educating our children in the public schools.” 

We may as well say at the outset that we do not altogether 
disagree with Dr. Harris’ dislike of “caste and inequality,” 
since the aspiration for intellectual improvement, the desire to 
better one’s social position and to increase one’s physical com- 
forts, if kept within reasonable bounds, are not illegitimate or 
criminal. And if there be one advantage which the United 
States possesses over all other countries it is the fair oppor- 
tunity which it holds out to those classes that lack knowledge 
and wealth for the comparatively easy acquisition of these bene- 
fits. It may be said with perfect truth that the increased intel- 
lectual elevation and the improved physical condition of the 
most numerous classes of society are among the satisfactory 
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features which distinguish American civilization. What Dr. 
Harris, therefore, has to say in condemnation of caste and in- 
equality has our sincere and hearty approval as a Christian 
American. 

But in our legitimate dislike of caste and inequality, fostered 
in great measure by pagan traditions and unjust laws, let us not 
be driven into the support of a system of schools which is train- 
ing up a generation of infidels and breeding a dead-level vulgar- 
ity; let us beware of being frightened into the defence and sup- 
port of free public schools of which it can be said by their ad- 
mitted friends that “their positively immoral tendencies make 
them dangerous to the family, the state, and the nation.” 

Though we have stated Dr. Harris’ point, we have not yet 
brought forth the gist of his argument. This lies in his last 
two paragraphs. 


“ The critics of our educational system,” he says, “ are never done with 
telling us that its results are to make the rising generation discontented 
with its lot. Asif this were a defect rather than the greatest glory of an 
educational system! What place is there in our system for a drone who is 
utterly devoid of aspiration? To be like dumb, driven cattle—is this per- 
mitted or encouraged in a Christian civilization? Man is immortal and 
has an infinite destiny—this is the burden of Christian teaching. In conse- 
quence of this, Christian civilization strives toward the heavens; it sub- 
dues nature, and makes natural forces toil for it and procure food, clothing, 
and shelter for the body. It continually turns out the drudge from his vo- 
cation and says to him: ‘I do not want your mere bodily toil at any price ; 
I have a machine that can do such work better than the like of you can, 
and at less than what you would call starvation wages. Up, therefore, and 
acquire directive intelligence, so that you may manage and direct this ma- 
chine and other machines ; for presently we shall need no more mere hand- 
labor, but require all to be intelligent and directive.’ 

“Man’s destiny is not contentment with his lot, but growth in the 
image of his Maker. The idea that the divine aspiration of the American 
child at school is an evidence of the criminality of our school system was 
conceived only in the mind of a heathen or in the nightmare dream of 
caste.” 


Suppose we grant, which we do, that “man’s destiny is not 
contentment with his lot, but growth in the image of his Maker.” 
May we ask, Does the training which our children receive in the 
free common schools tend to increase growth in the image of 
their Maker? That’s she question! The American people are 
naturally a religious people, and is it not possible, nay, quite 
sure, that they are not displeased with “the divine aspiration 
of the American child at school,” but are displeased with the 
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school itself? And this displeasure arises from the fact that the 
public schools—such is their impression—place a disproportionate 
value on the knowledge how “to manage and direct machines.” 
Not that the more intelligent classes of the American people 
disparage the value of secular knowledge, but they object to 
overestimating its worth in comparison with that instruction 
which should be given to children in order that “they may grow 
in the image of their Maker” and thus secure their immortal 
destiny. There is no disputing the point that Americans love 
secular knowledge, but it is also true that they love religion 
more. Improve the material conditions of man by all means, 
but be sure to make him better. 

But the kind of knowledge whose principal aim is to make 
men better is religious knowledge, and our common schools pro- 
fessedly ignore religious knowledge. They do not impart it. 
They are, in fact, incompetent to teach it, if they would. Be- 
sides, it is not the province of common schools to give religious 
instruction, because it is not the province of a state whose citi- 
zens Lold such divergent religious beliefs as ours do, to provide 
for their religious instruction. It is not in its power or compe- 
tence to do it. Hence the American state is not called upon to 
provide or to pay for the religious instruction of the people. It 
would be un-American to attempt it. Having thus prepared the 
way, we are now ready to shape more definitely the objection of 
a Christian community, such as we indisputably are, to the pre- 
sent free common-school system. 

One of the principal objections of the more intelligent classes 
of the American community against our free public schools is 
the inherent tendency of the system to exaggerate secular 
knowledgé in comparison with that instruction children ought 
to receive in order to grow in the image of their Maker. In 
other words, the direct tendency of our free common schools 
by their one-sided education is to stimulate an overweening 
worldly ambition, and thus make their scholars unreasonably 
discontented with their lot in this actual but transient world. 
The gu@rite primum of our free public schools is regnum mundi, 
and the guerite primum of Christ is regnum Det. Here, in the 
eyes of a Christian community, lies “ the crime of educating the 
people in free common schools.” Failing to make the distinc- 
tion between the discontentment of one’s earthly lot which 
springs from an inordinate worldly aspiration, and the heavenly 
longing of the soul which is due to a divine aspiration to grow 
in the image of its Maker, Dr. Harris’ Christian plea in favor 
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of free public schools is clearly a false one, and consequently his 
argument falls to the ground. The doctor has made the mistake 
of “ putting the boot on the wrong leg.” 

Suppose, however, for the nonce, that Dr. Harris meant that 
the aspiration of the American child at school was not earth- 
ward but heavenward—for he says its aspiration is “ divine ”—and 
now let us suppose on this account his “ modern dreamer ”’ is 
displeased with the free public schools. What then? Why, 
then we submit that his last sentence should run thus: “ The 
idea that the divine aspiration of the American child at school is 
an evidence of the criminality of our school system was con- 
ceived only in the mind of a secularist or in the nightmare 
dream of an atheist.” For only-persons of this class would, in 
case of a “divine aspiration,” be found in the ranks of oppo- 
sition to our public-school system. Christians are aware that 
grapes are not gathered from thorns, and so are secularists. 
But let it be said just here that, so far as known, these persons 
are with Dr. Harris’ defence of our common schools, and up- 
hold and maintain them just as they are. They appreciate fully 
that under such a school system, which stimulates the desire for 
worldly things, by the exclusive imparting of secular know- 
ledge, religious ideas are weakened and gradually wane away, 
and it would suit secularists to run the free public schools, at the 
expense of the state, to turn out secularists. Whatever others 
may think or do, Catholics who are worthy of the name will not 
knowingly be a voluntary party to such a transaction. 

We beg pardon, but we cannot help it : a suspicion crosses our 
mind at this moment which inclines us to ask the doctor to inform 
his readers what he really does mean. The word “lot” in his 
phrase is ambiguous. Surely it could not have been his intention 
to mystify the public? Let us at least have things clear and in 
logical order from a teacher of philosophy. What is Dr. W. T. 
Harris driving at? Is he a Christian, or a theist, or a secularist ? 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are loath to doubt the 
‘good faith of Dr. Harris in- making this false plea for common 
schools. It is equally far from our thoughts to draw subtle 
distinctions, of no substantial value, in order to put the friends 
of these schools in the wrong. Our sole aim is to see things 
clearly as they are and “let every tub stand on its own bot- 
tom.” But surely he who puts in a Christian plea for free pub- 
lic schools which, their friends being judges, turn out “ pa- 
gans” * and are “of such positively immoral tendencies as 

* Vide infra. 
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make them dangerous to the family, the state, and the nation,” 
entertains no high estimate of the intelligence, or the religious 
sincerity, or the morality, or the patriotism of his readers. 
Candidly, is not one compelled to acknowledge that such a pro- 
cedure from a Doctor of Laws does not look well? Such being 
the case, we have the right, and that without any discourtesy, to 
ask: What does Dr. Harris mean? 

In the meantime our proposition is. that the court, grant leave 
to Dr. Harris to take his plea from the docket, lest it should 
place what is not true on its record. Leaving now W. T. Har- 
ris, LL.D., with our compliments, to settle this point, we turn 
our attention for a few moments to other opponents of the Chris- 
tian view of the school question. 

Only religious, bigots impute to Catholics, for demanding pro 
rata. compensation for the secular knowledge imparted in their 
schools and for nothing else, the illegitimate and un-American 
design of furthering the success of their church at the expense of 
the treasury of the state. Fanaticism appears to have such a 
mastery over the minds of some persons that they would rather 
see their own religious meetings deserted, their children become 
pagans, our free institutions destroyed, and our political govern- 
ment in ruins, than open their eyes to the truth and thus be led 
to do simple justice to those who differ from them in the Chris- 
tian faith. This class of persons, active and noisy, we have. rea- 
son to believe is very small. But to the minds of an enlightened 
and unbiassed Christian people, who sincerely mean to continue 
to exist as Christians, it is as clear as the sun at midday that Chris- 
tian instruction must enter as an essential part into the education 
of their children, No Catholic parent—this can be said for cer- 
tain—and no American parent, we dare add, would have his chil- 
dren grow up infidels, But all attempts to.separate morals from 
religion, and religion from Christianity, are vain, and as long as.a 
system of education is maintained which is based upon the theory 
of their separation, so long will religion and morals decay, and 
such schools where they prevail are, justly taxed, where such is 
the fact, with the increased criminality ina community. Men do 
not gather figs from thistles, 

To say: that religious instruction should be given in the fami- 
ly or by the clergy, when the agencies at their disposal are in- 
sufficient. for this purpose, in addition to the daily education giv- 
en to. children at common schools, is an unmistakable evidence 
of indifference to religion. And even if such agencies, were at 
.the disposal of the parents or the clergy, the free public schools 
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absorb the best energies of the child and demand its best hours 
—the child is taxed more from this quarter alone than com- 
ports with its physical health, according to competent judges. 
Then when and where and how are children to be taught to 
grow in the image of their Maker? Moreover, we unbiddingly 
repel, with the strongest feelings of indignation of our nature, 
the idea that the most momentous interests of the soul should 
be made a supplementary matter in the education of children; 
and we leave to our impartial readers to judge what a Christian 
ought to think of that class of men who, after having exhausted 
the mind and energies of the child, after having worked children 
to their very utmost, and more, in public schools, would then 
turn them over to their parents or the clergy to instruct them 
in religion, morals, and manners. None but secularists or 
atheists would have the face to venture upon making a sugges- 
tion of this sort to a Christian people who can claim an ordinary 
share of intelligence and humanity with a proper sense of their 
dignity. 

It is the profound conviction of the primary importance of 
religion, and its inseparableness from the interests of this life, that 
stimulates and strengthens Catholics in establishing schools where 
religious instructions go hand-in-hand with instructions in other 
branches of knowledge. It is these truths which uphold Catho- 
lics in supporting their independent schools while bearing the 
unjust burden of an additional taxation for the support of state 
schools, whose influence they hold to be inimical to the welfare 
of souls no less than pernicious to society and the state. 

Upwards of ten millions of dollars are expended yearly in 
the State of New York alone upon the so-called common schools, 
which are not common, but the schools of the worst sect of all— 
the sect of secularism! When is this enormous and ever-increas- 
ing sum lavished upon these irreligious sectarian schools to 
stop? How long will an intelligent Christian people continue 
the suicidal policy of paying their enemies to dig the grave of 
their religion? , 

Undoubtedly it bears hard upon Catholics to have*to com- 
pete with schools whose managers have their hands plunged 
up to their elbows in the state treasury. It oppresses Ca. 
tholics with a double weight when one considers the fact that 
the state treasury is replenished with money drawn propor- 
tionately by taxation out of the pockets of Catholics! But 
their self-sacrifice and courage will prove equal to the task. 
For with Catholics the question of education involves their love: 
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for their children’s souls, the welfare of society, and the sus- 
taining of free institutions. With them the school question is 
a serious question, a momentous question, a question that is 
fraught with all they hold near and dear inthis life and in the 
life to come. The real question in contention is: Who shall 
have the child—the parents or the state, Christianity or infi- 
delity? Shall society continue on a Christian basis or plunge 
into Nihilism? That is, in the last analysis, at the bottom of 
the school question in these United States, in England, in France, 
in Prussia, and in Italy. 

That religious conviction wedded to patriotism and perse- 
vering effort will succeed, will end in triumph, there is not a 
shadow of doubt. Catholics have taken measures to the utmost 
of their ability, and continue to take measures, to secure their 
children from the fatal effects of scepticism and infidelity, which 
like a blast is withering the spiritual energies of the souls of 
men almost everywhere of this generation. And if good sense 
and sincere love for the Christian faith, their children’s souls, and 
their country’s good do not teach non-Catholics in time their 
duty and their interests, then the apostasy from Christianity of 
their offspring, and the ruin of their country, will have to open 
the eyes of their understanding and awaken them from their 
religious apathy. 

To some extent the ulterior results of our public-school sys- 
tem are already visible, recognized, and publicly acknowledged. 
A Presbyterian writer in the Chicago Advance made the follow- 
ing revelation: ‘ We are,” he says, “doing our very best to 
create pagans even out of the children of the church.” 

A religious journal of a leading denomination of Christians 
makes a similar statement in this form : 


“A METHODIST’S QUESTION. 


“If Rome educates one part of the children of these United States and 
the other be let out as a government contract on a secular and semi-athe- 
istic basis, what will become of Protestant Christianity? The question 
-answers itself. The church that does not provide for the education of her 
-own sons ahd daughters must be prepared to lose them.”—ashville Chris- 
-téan Advocate. 


Still another evidence of the light dawning on this important 
question is taken from the Lebanon Times and Kentuckian : 

“ We are now satisfied, after mature thought and reflection, that the 
present admitted demoralization of public sentiment has grown out of our 


system of public education more than from all other causes taken together. 
‘Our system of state education is all wrong, and an experiment of half a cen- 
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tury, under the guidance and direction of the ablest men of the state placed 
at the head of it, has resulted and is resulting in nothing but failure every- 
where; and why? Because the most essential elements in the training of hu 

man beings for usefulness and character in life are omitted.. We teach a few 
of the elementary branches of learning imperfectly, and leave out altogether 
instruction in the higher fields of morals and religion. Our schools are ab- 
solutely pagan and infidel ; we have adopted the plans of Lycurgus and aban- 
doned Christ ; we act on the Spartan theory of instruction, and treat with 
contempt the higher and holier claims of the Christian system ; we substi- 
tute the state for the family and the church, and we are losing thereby all 
the gentle and purifying influences of the home and fireside, and all the 
sublime and exalted teachings of Christianity and the church. Instead of 
the forbearing and gentle virtues, the love and devotion that are so admir- 
able in the family circle, instead of the sublime charities, the patience and 
suffering and heroic personal sacrifices, which have so often distinguished 
the great Christian leaders, we have the Bob Ingersolls in public life and 
the Arnolds in private station. 

“ All this is horribly wrong and ought to be corrected. Let us go back 
to the old plans; let the family be replaced in its power; let every church 
have its schools and modes of instruction, and abolish this immense system 
of mere political education, and all will be right again. No other mode will 
do. You can’t amend a system that is radically wrong in its very founda- 
tion and purposes. Our system is now no better than an excrescence of 
the body politic, a cancer eating at the vitals of our free institutions, send- 
ing down its morbid roots into the very muscles and bones and sinews of 
the body politic, and calculated some day, if not arrested in its course, to 
be attended with consequences fatal to civil and religious liberty. 

“ Already the grasping hand of ambitious power, seated at Washington, 
is making its movements in the direction of our State institutions, with the 
purpose of establishing a great national system of public education, based 
upon the vices and elements of our State plans, which, if accomplished, 
will add to the rings already organized another ring of inconceivable 
power and influence—a ring of school officers, of commissioners, teachers, 
and dependants appointed by the central authority and subject to its be- 
hests. In its applications to our State institutions, already the country is 
full of heart-burnings and dissatisfactions, growing out of its injustice and 
oppression, its enormous taxation and unjust distribution of its funds. 
Wrong in its moral influence on society, wrong in its injustice to the reli- 
gious institutions of the country, wrong in its political tendencies, let the 
calm thought of the people be directed to it, and at a proper time let action 
be taken.” 


Congregationalists, Baptists, Episcopalians, and other Pro- 
testant denominations acknowledge and are alarmed at the 
visible decay of Protestantism as a religion. One among the 
principal causes which have hastened thus far this dissolution in 
the United States will be found in the education given to their 
children under the free public-school system. 

This system is unchristian in spirit, as it is un-American in 
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conception. If Christian Americans had had sufficient foresight 
they, would never have been wheedled into submission to this 
system. For in the proportion that a body of alert Christians 
has a vital faith in the truths of Christianity, just in that degree 
will they distrust a system of exclusively secular education, and 
provide schools where their sons and daughters will be taught 
not only the necessary branches of secular knowledge, but also, 
what is of higher importance, religion, morals, and manners. 

The struggle for existence between the Christianity of Pro- 
testants and the continuance of the free common schools has 
fairly begun. The light is dawning on the minds of Protestants 
that the public-school system is a one-sided system, and its side 
is exclusively the secular side. They are becoming convinced 
that a one-sided secular system of education is an education 
downward, and not upward. They have been deluded! The 
light which has dawned upon the minds of not a few has led 
them to detect the delusion under which they have labored and 
to see that they have been caught in a snare. Have they enough 
sagacity to escape the snare and save, at this late hour, whatever 
of Christianity they have still left ? 





THE SEVEN DEAD. 
A LEGEND OF VENICE. 


WHO goes to Venice, and with gondolier 
Passes an idle hour, this tale may hear, 
For many times the legend has been told, 
And still it holds the list’ner as of old: 


Long years ago, across the calm lagoons 

Six fishers passed, with no light save the moon’s, 
That shimmered on the wake their vessel made 
And softly o’er the pleasant waters played. 
Toiling amain with net and spear, they spent 
The slow-paced, lonely hours till morning sent 
Her golden arrows flashing from the East 

And all night’s prisoned creatures were released ; 
Then, well content, and cheery with the spoil 
The teeming wave had yielded to their toil, 
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Their laden craft they rowed back leisurely, 
Its bright freight fresh with odors of the sea. 


While yet with easy stroke they plied the oar, 

And slowly neared the misty, curving shore, 

A ghastly thing they suddenly descried : 

A dead man floating seaward with the tide— 

One like themselves, as by his garb they knew; 

Swart still in death, rugged and sea-worn, too. 

A moment startled by the sight, they said 

No word, but gazed awe-rapt upon the dead— 

A moment only; then the blood again 

Quickened its courses through each lusty vein, | 
And strong hands soon had raised the dripping thing 
And laid it in the boat, that they might bring | 
It to the land for burial. Again 

The ready craft, responding, to the strain 

Of brawny sinews, shoreward sped apace 

And drew at length unto a landing-place 

Where stood a youth, half way ’twixt boy and man, 
To bid them to the day’s first meal, and scan 

Their number, that for each a place should be 
Prepared within a hut beside the sea. 


Thither they followed as the stripling led, 

Leaving unwatched the stark and silent dead, 

Whom, not perceiving that his life was o’er, 

The youth had reckoned in his hasty score 
And as they drew apart, and felt the space 
Widen between them and the ghastly face, | 
The awe that had oppressed them quickly passed, 

And lighter moods came cheerily and fast ; 

Thus when the hut whereto their steps were bent 

Was reached they had again grown eloquent 

With the rude talk of rough-hewn men, who feel 

No wound but food and fellowship can heal ; 

And even the lonely dead became a jest, 

Mocked at, made sport of, as the absent guest : 

The dead, at whom they shuddered when, beside 

Them in the boat, and dripping from the tide, 

He lay with staring eyes and lips of stone— 

Of him they jested, being now bolder grown. 
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Briskly the youth bestirred him in the task 

Of setting forth the meal, nor paused to ask 

Of this or that, but spread the simple store, 

As one who heeds his toil, and heeds no more ; 
But when the six were seated, and a place 
Remained yet vacant, scanning face and face 

And séeing none he knew not, then he said : 

“One is not here—the stranger; there is bread 
For all.” A harsh laugh followed, and one spake : 
“Go, bid him to our merry feast, and take 

Good care that he shall hear.” Waiting no more, 
The supple youth sped quickly to the shore 

And hailed in timid tone him whom the deep, 
Earth-startling thunder could not rouse from sleep. 
Again he called: “‘ Awake! they wait thee ; come!” 
But no voice answered, for the dead are dumb. 
Then hastening back to where the fishers were, 
He said he could not make the stranger hear, 
Whereat they louder laughed and rudely smote 
The air with harshness from each bearded throat ; 
And he who first commanded spake again : 

“ Go, take him by the beard, and pull amain, 

And if he wake not thus, then shake him well; 
Haste, boy, and bring us what thou hast to tell!” 


Back to the shore, but not so speedily, 

The youth returned, and by the shining sea, 

That murmured softly, kissing the fair sand, 

Did his rude office with recoiling hand ; 

For some vague thing he had not known before 
Possessed him, and a tremor, passing o’er 

As he did touch the dead, sent to his heart 

A sudden pause. Soon fain was he to start 
Again to where the roisterers were, and say 

He could not wake the man in any way. 

And when they heard, their mad, resounding glee 
Yet louder grew and harsher ; then did he 
Whose throat outroared the others roar again: 

“ Back, boy, once more, and—heed ye well, on pain 
Of losing thy dull tongue and being dumb 
Henceforth—say this to him, that he must come, 
Or we shall bring him ; call it in his ear 

And see to it that thou dost make him hear.” 
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With faltering step and heart now fainter grown, 
And almost fearing to approach alone, 

The youth a third time reached the silent place 
And gazed upon the strange and solemn face 
Of him who lay there ; then he drew more near, 
And, bending low, called in the dead man’s ear 
The words he had been told ; and while he yet 
Spake loudly, from the cold lips, firmly set, 
The answer rose, “ Return and say I come!” 
But such the tone it startled, as if some 

Grim corpse, long silent, in sepulchral gloom 
Had waked and weirdly spoken from the tomb. 


Six brawny fishers, boisterous with cheer, 
On jest still bent, and thinking not of fear, 
Waited and laughed betimes, yet wondering 

What final tale the messenger should bring; _ 
And when he came and said, “ He comes ; his place 
Is here ; make room,” at once each swarthy face 
Showed dread amazement, and a silence fell 
Upon them, as if suddenly some spell 

Had seized the ribald tongues that lately lent 
Harsh, lusty voice to reckless merriment ; 
And while the youth set forth the frugal fare 
For him thus bade, a wild shriek smote the air 
From those who had grown silent, for the dead 
Had entered, with unheard and solemn tread, 

And staring eyes and stony lips, and all 

That should be shut from vision by the pall. 

Mute, rigid, cold, and with his awful eyes 

Fixed strangely on them who no more should rise, 
He stood a moment, then again, unheard, 

Passed to his place without a sign or word; 

And when the startled youth found voice to say 

’T was ill-grace shrieking in so wild a way, 

No lip made answer, and he saw with dread 

That all, like he whom they had mocked, were dead. 


Such is the tale in Venice ofttimes told, 
And still it holds the list’ner as of old. 
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THE GROUNDWORK OF THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. A Course of Lectures. 
By Bishop Ullathorne. London: Burns & Oates. 1882. 


These admirable lectures make a sequel and a companion volume to 
Bishop Ullathorne’s Endowments of Man. There is no department of 
philosophy which has been treated in a more complete and satisfactory 
manner by great Catholic writers than ethics. Some of the best pagan 
philosophers, and especially Plato, had already prepared the way in such 
an excellent manner that one frequently seems to be perusing a Christian 
author in reading their luminous and sublime expositions. Adopting and 
perfecting the best portions of the ethical philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, 
St. Thomas and his school have erected a beautiful fabric of rational ethics, 
adding to it the superstructure of the doctrine of specifically Christian 
virtue. Bishop Ullathorne walks in the path they have marked out, and 
presents deep yet clear views, in a philosophical and theological manner, 
profound and lofty, yet made intelligible and pleasing to every educated 
and thoughtful mind. 

The lectures begin with the great subject of Probation, which is at 
present so prominent and important a topic. So far as the reason, the 
need, the nature and end of probation for man is concerned, considered as 
in point of fact subject to a moral and spiritual probation in this life, there 
is nothing lacking in the author’s exposition. It seems to us, however, 
that he assumes the necessity of probation for all rational creatures in too 
universal and absolute a manner. A great multitude of human souls—viz., 
all such as are saved without ever exercising the power of reason and of 
free-will, infants and such as are on a par with infants—are raised to per- 
fection and attain the sovereign good without probation. It is, therefore, 
evidently possible for God to dispense with this condition if he pleases. 
Besides, we have in the humanity of the Lord Jesus an instance of the 
most perfect and exalted human virtue and beatitude belonging to the 
Son of God as man, as a birthright and not as the result of probation, and, 
moreover, we see in him absolute impeccability co-existing with merit 
gained by acts of free choice; so that even the fullest exercise of free-will 
and the acquisition of the highest merit do not absolutely require a proba- 
tion which involves any capacity and risk of sinning. Ifit be said that the 
divine personality elevates the human nature of the Lord to an;exceptional 
state, we have in the Blessed Virgin Mary an instance of a purely human 
person whose nature was so perfect from the beginning as to be impec- 
cable, and who has attained the most sublime height of excellence and 
beatitude by the way of merit, without that possibility or risk of forfeiture 
which seems to be a necessary element of probation in the proper sense 
of the word. Although we know that in general God has established a law 
of probation for angels and men, and do not know that there are any other 
rational creatures in the universe, yet we do not know that there are not 
many such, or that if they do or will hereafter exist they must attain nat- 
ural perfection and happiness through a probation. In our opinion, view- 
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ing all these considerations, there must be some reason, other than the 
very nature of rational beings, why the Creator does expose some of them 
to the risks of probation. 

The author treats very fully of humility as the foundation of Christian 
virtue. We like very much his way of setting forth the true dignity of 
man as entirely based on his dependence upon God. Proceeding on this 
line of argument, he conclusively proves that it is humility which really 
exalts, while it is pride which utterly debases, a rational creature—a great 
point to be gained. He shows up, also, most admirably that silly conceit 
of certain pseudo-philosophers which they call “altruism.” His argument 
is, briefly, that love is due to an object in proportion to its excellence, with- 
out respect to the fact whether the object loved is identical with the sub- 
ject loving or not. God owes to himself supreme love because he is the 
supreme good, and it is an idle blasphemy to assert that the Christian con- 
ception of God represents him as selfish. Every creature owes to God 
supreme love, and to all creatures, his own individual self included, the 
love which is proportioned to the just claim of each one. Selfishness, 
therefore, is not simply the love of self, but that inordinate love of self 
which is regardless of the just claims of God and our fellow-creatures. 


THE PERSISTENT VIOLATION BY THE MANAGERS OF THE HOUSE OF REFUGE 
OF THE RELIGIOUS RIGHTS OF CATHOLIC MINORS COMMITTED TO THAT 


INSTITUTION. 

We have received a pamphlet with the above heading, “prepared by 
the Executive Committee of the Catholic Union of New York. 1882.” 

This pamphlet was prepared and published for the purpose of spread- 
ing among the “Catholics of our city and elsewhere, and among their 
just and fair-minded fellow-citizens of other creeds, a knowledge of the 
present persistent violation of religious rights guaranteed by the con- 
stitution of our State to the Catholic boys and girls committed to the 
House of Refuge on Randall's Island.” 

This House of Refuge is not’ simply an institution for those who are 
guilty of crime. Fifty-three percent. of the commitments of last year were 
for vagrancy, truancy, and for being disorderly. 

The Catholic Union has requested from the State Legislature of New 
York for ten years the removal of the grievance of which it has so justly 
and persistently complained. Catholics seek for no privileges from the 
state. All they ask is simple justice and fair play, which they are perfectly 
willing to give to others, and which is in perfect accordance with the prin- 
ciples of our entire political fabric. Let but Catholics persevere; they 
have on their side justice, liberty, and all fair-minded Americans. The op- 
position of fanatics makes this more and more evident, and the end of their 
day is rapidly hastened by their bigotry. 


Dr. BRownson’s Works. Seventeen volumes. Edited by Henry F. 
Brownson, Vol.i. Detroit: Thorndike Nourse. 


We have received advanced sheets of a considerable part of this 
volume, which will be issued before this number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
goes to press. The typographical execution is excellent. The contents 
are philosophical essays from the Boston Quarterly Review, the Democratic 
Review, and Brownson’s Quarterly Review. The editor is well knowa by 
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his translation of Balmez’ Fundamental Philosophy, and, being quite com- 
petent to edit his father’s works understandingly, he occasionally adds 
notes of his own which are valuable aids to the elucidation of the true 
sense and import of the text. 

Dr. Brownson was a colossal man, and his works are in proportion to 
his intellectual stature and strength. It is a good thing that we are to have 
the best of them in a permanent form, well arranged and carefully edited. 
We hope the editor will have complete and minute indices prepared for 
the last volume. When completed this collection will constitute one of 
the great monuments of English Catholic literature in this century, and 
will be appreciated as such in every part of the civilized world. A portrait 
of Dr. Brownson, taken from Mr. Wallace’s photograph, the most striking 
likeness of the illustrious publicist ever executed, will accompany the first 
volume. We wish the editor a complete success in his undertaking, which 
has been so well begun; and it is but little to say that Dr. Brownson’s 
Works will merit a place in every public and private library, and never 
cease to exert an important influence on the minds of men of thought and 
study so long as the English language endures. 


A History oF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By William 
Edward Hartpole Lecky. Volume iv. New York: D. Appleton & 


Co. 1882. 

Modern English literature has been rich in everything but history. 
Remembering the celebrated names in England that hav2 written on his- 
tory; this assertion may appear bold. Yet what are the facts? Hume was 
an eighteenth-century deist, to whom Christianity in the abstract, as a code 
of morals merely, might be tolerable, but to whom Christianity in the con- 
crete and as a supernatural system—as Catholicity, that is—was merely an 
effete superstition. Hume patronized the English “ Reformers ” because 
he deemed their Christianity doubtful, but for St. Dunstan and St. Thomas 
a Becket, representatives in the middle ages of the morality and the free- 
dom of religion, he had only scorn, Hume had a theory which he sought 
to illustrate by his History of England: namely, that nations are great in 
proportion as they free themselves from the shackles of superstition—that 
is, of Christianity. To his mind England in his time had come the nearest 
to this desirable end; England, therefore, was to be glorified. Macaulay was 
a Whig, with William of Orange and the Whig politicians for heroes, and 
his picturesque pages are a eulogy of Whiggery. What could be more 
misleading than Macaulay’s pretended history of the career of James II.? 
James at the very worst was a good king as kings went in those times, and 
at the very worst he was a fair-minded, well-meaning, if mediocre man. 
Yet the unfortunate king is pursued through two volumes by Macaulay 
with all sorts of misrepresentation and innuendo. His best-meant actions 
are made to seem a part of a well-devised system of fraud, while his mis- 
takes and his faults are dressed up in the guise of crimes against God and 
man. Yet how could James help mistakes when he had no Englishman 
about him that was not ready to betray him on account of his religion? 
Even his awkward attempt to give some relief to his fellow-Catholics suf- 
fering for their religion was treated as an attack on the state-pampered 
church. Mr. Green, a contemporary writer on English history, also ap- 
pears to have no thought of his own inconsistency in praising the Non- 
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conformists for their professed love of religious liberty, for almost in the 
same passages he conscientiously records the horror of these same Non- 
conformists for anything looking toward a toleration of Catholicity. Mr. 
Froude’s bold attempt at an apotheosis of Henry VIII., though at the 
time successful as a publishing enterprise, has been so shocking to the 
moral sense even of those unacquainted with the light that has of late 
years been thrown on the motives and actions of the English “ Reform- 
ers,” that it is seldom read now except to examine and refute it. One of 
the students who in the pages of the Saturday Review and elsewhere con- 
tributed greatly to the exposure of Mr. Froude’s dishonest methods of con- 
structing history was Mr. Freeman. Yet Mr. Freeman has treated a period 
of English history according to a certain pet theory of his own, which is 
that Englishmen, and Englishmen only, have made England and the British 
Empire what they are, and that those only are Englishmen whose ancestors 
came to England from the Baltic coasts. It is amazing, if not amusing, to 
note how solemnly and ponderously he tells his fellow-countrymen that 
are not of “ Low-German origin ” that in supposing themselves to be genu- 
ine Englishmen they are the victims of a delusion. And then how he seems 
in the earlier pages of his Norman Conquest to gloat over the massa- 
cres of the hapless Britons by the Jutes and Angles! One could almost” 
fancy that Mr. Freeman had swung a battle-axe in the fray and was merely 
relating his own bloody exploits the while he wiped the edge of his wea- 
pon. 

Among all these great writers—and, excepting Mr. Green, they are all 
great—not one is really an historian in the proper sense of the word. Not 
one has been able to choose a point of observation above the crowds con- 
tending on the plain whose acts he undertakes to describe. Lingard was 
truthful and worked conscientiously with the material within his reach; 
that all admit. When he describes something as a fact or when he quotes 
an authority he may be depended on. But Lingard’s view was not broad, 
his literary style was not noble, and he is therefore read with difficulty. 

Of Mr. Lecky this may be said as to his Azstory: he seems to be com- 
pletely free from bias, and he is one of the first to realize the fact that the 
British Empire is not exclusively the work of Englishmen, whether Eng- 
lishmen of “Low-German origin” or Englishmen of the ordinary John 
Bull kind. 

The fourth volume of Mr. Lecky’s History will be found still more in- 
teresting than the one that preceded it. England, though, in fact plays 
only a minor part in it. Nearly the first half is taken up with a sketch of 
our Revolutionary War, from the critical epoch when even Washington 
himself showed some despondency at the weakness of his support, to the 
successful conclusion by the aid of France. Mr. Lecky’s. opinion of the 
André affair will naturally be looked at with some attention. Not that 
Americans have any doubt but that André was a.spy, and therefore liable to 
all the risks assumed by a spy in time of war, but because André’s social 
rank in England and his relations to the mother of Maria Edgeworth have 
put a sentimental halo around his memory in the eyes of those who look at 
our Revolution from the English side. Mr. Lecky says of André: “It is 
but justice to remember that he suffered under the unanimous sentence of 
a board consisting of fourteen general officers, and that two of these— 
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Steuben and Lafayette—were not Americans. Nor can the justice of the 
sentence, in my opinion, be reasonably impugned.” Alluding to our debt 
to France for her aid, he says: “If England and America had been alone 
engaged in the contest I scarcely think that any impartial judge can doubt 
that the Revolution would have been subdued; though if the American 
people had ever been animated by a serious and general desire to detach 
themselves from England, it would have been utterly impossible to have 
kept them permanently in subjection.” One of the chief values, indeed, of 
Mr. Lecky’s study of the Revolution consists in the light it throws on the 
strength of the Tory party. 

Chapters xvi, and xvii., comprising nearly the latter half of the volume, 
are devoted to a history of Ireland from 1760 to 1782—an eventful period, 
during which the Irish Parliament, though Catholics were still infamously 
excluded from it, rose to be in some senses representative of the wishes of 
the Irish nation, until at last (April 16, 1782) Grattan moved and carried his 
famous address to the king, declaring that, while the crown of Ireland was 
inseparably united to that of England, Ireland was by right a distinct king- 
dom ; that her king, Lords, and Commons, and these alone, had a right to 
bind her. The best political history of Ireland from the sixteenth century 
down to 1782 that has yet been published is in fact contained in the chap- 
ters which Mr, Lecky has devoted to Ireland in vols. ii., iii, and iv. of 
his History. 


SAFEGUARDS OF DIVINE FAITH IN THE PRESENCE OF SCEPTICS, FREE- 
THINKERS, AND ATHEISTS. A series of eight essays chiefly addressed 
to men of the world engaged in their various professional and social avo- 
cations. By the Rev. H. Formby. London: Burns & Oates. 1882. 
The first half of this work has been previously published, and noticed in 

this magazine. The second part, now first published, has for its leading 
theme a most important idea—viz., the unity of the natural and superna- 
tural orders in universal human history, under one providence, for one end, 
subjected to the pastoral superintendence and teaching of the Word of 
God. Mr. Formby notices and condemns the doctrine of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Reformers that the heathen nations are altogether wicked, diabolical, 
and reprobate, remarking at the same time that a notion too much akin to 
this has had Considerable prevalence among Catholic writers. He insists 
strongly and with very excellent arguments upon another view, his own 
and that of many of the best modern champions of Christianity—viz., that 
the heathen nations have been and are under the direction of a benevolent 
providence and guidance of the Redeemer of the whole human race. 

It would seem to bea necessary inference from this position that the 
universal historical development of the plans of divine Providence among 
all nations is trending surely and irresistibly towards the conversion of 
the whole world to Christianity and the reign of Christ on the earth. Mr. 
Formby’s judgment of the present state and tendency of Christendom pre- 
sents, nevertheless, the gloomy, desolating dominion of Antichrist in pros- 
pect, as the outcome of the errors and vices which are now engaged in war- 
fare against the faith and law of Christ. He can assuredly cite a good many 
authorities in favor of this interpretation of the prophecies, and some 
plausible reasons. Yetthere is another intetpretation which has also some 
authority and very strong reasons to support it—viz., that Antichrist has al- 
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ready come in the person of the false prophet Mohammed, and that we 
are moving toward that universal reign of Christ which is.to follow on. the 
downfall of Islam, The reasons for this interpretation are given by Rohr- 
bacher in the tenth volume of his Hzstory,and by Mr. Ambrose Phillipps de 
Lisle in his work on Mohammedanism in Relation to Prophecy. This view 
harmonizes much better with Mr. Formby’s main idea, Ifeverything is to 
end in an “abomination of desolation” such as some interpreters of the 
Apocalypse forebode as awaiting us within the coming half-century, what 
end and accomplishment has the providence and leading of God over the 
nine hundred millions or more of the human race who have not yet received 
the light of faith? It seems in the eyes of common sense physically and 
morally impossible that the horrible notion of certain writers, who repre- 
sent Antichrist as a man possessed by Satan who shall destroy all religion, 
true and false, obtain absolute dominion over the whole world, and for 
three years and a half turn the earth into a pandemonium, can be realized. 
To believe this without a plain divine revelation requires an enormous 
stretch of credulity, for it is a stupendous diabolical miracle. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that there is any such unanimous tradition of the Fathers 
and agreement of doctors in support of the interpretation of prophecy in 
this sense as to make it certain. Then again, all those visionary views of a 
kingdom of Christ to be ushered in by a similarly stupendous divine mira- 
cle, St. Michael appearing visibly to cast Antichrist into an abyss and slay 
his principal followers, like all sorts of millenarian schemes and fifth-mon- 
archy dreams, appear to us as mere zdols of the tribe. We like the idea of a 
harmonious scheme in which the natural and the supernatural are blended, 
and all historical events march steadily on toward a spiritual and moral 
triumph of Christ in this world, consummated by the transformation at 
the end of the church militant into the church triumphant. This is no 
place to interpret prophecy, but we venture to state our opinion that it can 
be fairly interpreted in harmony with the idea that not Antichrist’s kingdom 
but the kingdom of Christ on the earth is approaching. 


RACHEL’S FATE, AND OTHER TALES. By William Seton. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 1882. 


Mr. Seton’s stories have often delighted the readers of THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.Lp. Some of them are love-stories, some are pleasant tales of odd 
phases of life, displaying close observation and careful description, while 
others have almost the accuracy and the vraisemblance of chronicles; these 
last are chiefly stories of early and Revolutionary times in New England 
and New York. “The Wraith of the Achensee” is an. exceedingly amus- 
ing narrative of what befell two rather simple-minded but brave art-stu- 
dents in Munich. The picture of the Munich beer-garden and the “ Kneipe ” 
is itself an accurate study. It isa pleasure to see these stories gathered 
together in this handsome volume. 


CHRISTMAS RHYMES AND NEw YEAR'S CHIMES. By Mary D. Brine, author 
of My Boy and I, or, On the Road to Slumberland. WUlustrated. New 
York: George W. Harlan & Co. 1883. 

ELFINLAND. Rhymes by Josephine Pollard. Designs by Walter Satter- 
lee. New York: George W. Harlan. 


Two very handsomely illustrated books for very little children. Zifin- 
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Zand is very bright in its colors. The designs, though often amusingly gro- 
tesque, are at the same time tasteful. Christmas Rhymes possesses great 
merit, both in the delightful quality of the baby-prattle that runs through 
its verse and in the cleverly-drawn wood-cuts that illustrate its pages. 


EsQUISSE BIOGRAPHIQUE DE NAPOLEON JCSEPH PERCHE, ARCHEVEQUE 

DE LA NOUVELLE-ORLEANS. Par M. l'Abbé Adrien Rouquette. 

Mgr. Perché is still living and presiding over his province, although 
the fifty-third anniversary of his ordination has furnished to the eloquent 
Louisianian orator and poet, Adrien Rouquette, the occasion of writing his 
panegyric. Whatever the Abbé Rouquette writes has the stamp of genius 
on it, and this brochure, an offering of filial piety and gratitude to his spirit- 
ual father, as well as an expression of the common reverence of the clergy 
and people of the diocese of New Orleans toward their bishop, is a beautiful 
garland redolent of the aroma of poetic sentiment. 

Leo XIII. said to the Archbishop of New Orleans on the occasion of a 
recent visit which he made to Rome: “You are the glory of France in 
America; you are also its new Bossuet by your eloquence and genius.” 
After such an eulogium from the Sovereign Pontiff the Abbé Rouquette 
need not fear to exaggerate when he says of Mgr. Perché in the summing 
up of his sketch in its closing sentence : “ By his qualities of heart and 
mind, by his science and piety, he has deserved the admiration and grati- 
tude of Louisiana, his adopted country, which he has loved so much, served 
so faithfully, and illustrated by the brightness of a life full of labors and 
good works.” 

We remember the venerable archbishop, now in his seventy-eighth year 
and almost laid aside from active work, as the Abbé Perché in the prime 
of life,a vigorous and genial priest in his presbytery near the Ursuline 
Convent. And we are happy to add our felicitations and good wishes to 
those of his own diocesans and the Catholics of his province on the ccca- 
sion of receiving the beautiful tribute of the Abbé Rouquette. 

KERNEY’S COMPENDIUM OF ANCIENT AND MODERN History, For the use 


of schools. Corrected, enlarged, and brought down to 1880 by John 
O’Kane Murray, M.A., M.D. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1882. 


A new ard enlarged edition, as the title indicates, of an old, well-known 
school-book. 





HIsToRY OF ENGLAND FROM THE WARS OF THE ROSES TO THE PRESENT Time. T. J. Live- 
sey. (Granville History Readers.) London; Burns & Oates, 1882, 

CaTHOLIC GRIEVANCES in relation to the Administration of Indian Affairs. Richmond (Va.) : 
Catholic Visitor print, 1882 

THE APosTOLic CHURCH, A series of lectures, to which is added a lecture on Divorce. By 
Rt. Rev. John Ireland. St. Paul, Minn.: Northwestern Chronicle Publishing Company. 
1882. 

NoveNA IN Honor OF ST. TERESA, with Instructions, etc. By St. Alphonsus Mary Liguori. 
Translated from the Italian, with a preface by the Most Rev, James Gibbons, Baltimore : 
John B. Piet & Co, 1882. 

THE WONDERS OF THE HEART OF ST. TERESA OF JESUS, those first observed and also those of 
more recent date.’ Originally published in Italian by Mgr. Vaccari, President of the Com- 
mittee upon the Celebration of the Tercentenary of St. Teresa. Baltimore: John B. Piet & 
Co, 1882, 


THE JUDGES OF FAITH AND GODLESS SCHOOLS. A compilation of evidence against secular 
schools the world over, especially against common state-schools in the United States of 
America, wherever entirely withdrawn from the influence of the authority of the Catholic 
Church, Addressed to Catholic parents. By Rev. Thomas J. Jenkins, of the diocese of 
Louisville, Kentucky. New York : Thomas D, Egan. New York Catholic Agency. 1882, 








